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- NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


A FURTHER letter from Professor Jack, 


in the discussion with Professor Upton on 


the question, ‘‘ Is Hegelianism harmful to 
- morality,’’ will appear next week. 

Ar the annual meeting of the St. 
Asaph Education Board, the Diocesan 
Inspector, the Rev. J. Hamer Lewis, 
reported that in one sch«ol there was an 

} a:sistant who was a Unitarian who had 
been permitted to give religious instruc- 
tion. He ventured to remonstiate, and 

the reply he had received was that it 

wes unfair that the teacher should not 
do her share of work in the religious as 
well as the secular sphere. She was put 


* 


* to do Old Testament wo1k, which, in his 
bs opinion, was only one degree less 

‘dangerous than if there were no restric- 
tion; + This observation was greeted with 


ee cries ofS Hear, hear ’’ fron the meet- 
ing. There is evident need for the 
---«;Unitarian Van to visit the Diocese of 
- §t. Asaph, when it is considered 
a dangerous ’’ for a Unitarian to teach 
~ children to repeat the twenty-third Psalm, 
Pag and not to be tolerated that she should 
ar teach the Beatitudes ! 


¢ 
- 


Ar the final thanksgiving service of the 
‘Pan-Anglican Congress in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, offerings amounting to £333,000 
werelaid by the bishops upon the altar, and 

a statement now made by the Archbishop of 

_ Canterbury as to this thankoffering and the 
use to which it is to be put, gives the total 
3 amount as about £345,000. Of this total, 
zn: ~ about £125,000 has been already allotted 
ey by the donors to specific objects. The 


£ 
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tion ; 


quake in Jamaica. 


THE spirit in which the Committee is 
considering the claims upon the fund is 
me- 
Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress and the Lambeth Conference have 
made it clear that the primary need at the 
present time is the better education and 
equipment of men and women on whom 
devolves the main burden of work either in 
The Colonies 


thus expressed in the Archbishop’s 
morandum :—‘‘ The 


Colonial or missionary fields. 
urgently require aid. North-West Canada 
has a paramount claim. South Africa and 


parts of Australasia are justified in their 


weighty appeal. In Japan a concrete and 
well-considered scheme is set forth by 
six bishops, English and American, who 
are working there. In China a welcome 
is offered to Western education. From 


India and Ceylon come two special calls— 


the first is for Christian colleges or hostels, 
the second is for the better training of 
Indian teachers who can evangelise the 
village populations. Africa has a special 
claim of its own in face of the rival endea- 
vour of Christianity and Islam to absorb 
the pagan population. We do not forget 
the needs ‘of South America, of Western 
Asia, and of the islands of the Southern 
Seas.’” 


Wirn regard to the thankoffering, the 
Archbishop of Melbourne wrote in last 
week’s Guardian as follows :—‘* One word 
may be spared for the thankoffering at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on June 24. Irre- 
sponsible writers in the newspapers in- 
dulged in speculation, and gave the im- 
pression thatit might amount to £1,000,000. 
No one with knowledge of the facts ex- 
pected any such amount. The dioceses 
everywhere were invited to send freewill 
offerings, but there was no system of 
allotment and no demand for special 
amounts. The gift of £340,000 is a notable 
one, and altogether worthy of the occasion. 
It is still more notable when it is analysed. 
Some £250,000 of it came from the British 
Isles, and of this sum the English dioceses 
contributed the chief portion. In justifica- 
tion of what was received from dioceses 
beyond the seas it must not be forgotten 
that these are, as a rule, without endow- 
ments or accumulated funds for their own 


but two points are already decided. 
All money contributed in the British Isles 
is to be spent in or on behalf of work carried 
on beyond these shores, and £15,000 has 
been granted towards the restoration of 
church property destroyed by the earth- 


sented in many cases gifts out of a very real 
poverty. The permission to assign gifts 
to particular societies and dioceses was not 
ideally perfect, but was wise in the face of 
the strong desire that this should be done. 
The result is interesting as showing that 
about £240,000 is free for the general 
purposes of extending the Church’s work. 
It was an act of rare self-denial on the part 
of the Home dioceses to announce before- 
hand that they would ask for nothing for 
themselves.’’ 

In the second week of September the 
Roman Catholic Church is to hold a 
** Eucharistic Congress ’’ in London. The 
main object of which, as stated by the 
promoters, is the consideration of the 
Eucharist as the heart and centre of the 
Church’s worship. Papers on this subject 
will be read, and arrangements have been 
made for popular demonstrations in the 
Royal Albert Hall on three evenings. 
Sectional meetings will also be held in the 
Caxton Hall. Overa hundred archbishops, 
bishops, and abbots, representing every 
country in Europe, with the exception of 
Russia and Sweden, will be present, and 
other Church dignitaries, to the number 
of 200, will represent practically every 
nation where the Roman Catholic Church 
has adherents. Several thousand members 
have applied for tickets. The names of 
eight cardinals are mentioned, as intending 
to be present, including Cardinal Gibbons 
of Baltimore, and the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Sydney. Cardinal Vannutelli, Bishop 
of Palestrina, is to come as Papal Legate of 
Pius X. His coming will be significant of 
the more tolerant and peaceful days in which 
we liye as members of different churches, 
for not since the crisis of the Reformation 
has a Papal Legate been permitted to visit 
these shores. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, who is making a long 
stay in South Africa, is sending kome some 
interesting and valuable impressions. Sur- 
veying Ladysmith he pays tribute alike 
to the persistency of the Boers and the pluck 
of the British. But he is mostly struck 
by the numerous native Kaffirs, a powerful 
and deeply-pondering people, an enigma 
even to those who have lived longest 
among them, a people, the innermost 
recesses of whose hearts it is almost im- 
possible to fathom. He notes that element 
of mystery, which so many observers have 
noted before, distinguishing inevitably 
the dark man from the light. Without 
attempting to forecast their future, he 
remarks, ‘‘ The only thing which is certain 


oe _ representative committee charged with 
the allocation of the rest of the fund has 


is that they cannot be repressed.’* And 
he believes that Christianity affords the 
only clue to their elevation. Their urgent 


work. There is not one of them which does 
not possess pressing needs of its own, and 


the task extreme] ees and it 
ae e ne, their offerings, such as they were, repre- 
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need he believes to be the guidance of 
the strongest and wisest statesmen and 
religious leaders that Great Britain is able 
to send them. 


In a delightfully sympathetic article the 
Christian World discusses ‘‘ The Problem of 
the Country Brother.’* The inferior esti- 
mation in which the village minister is 
often held is attributed by the writer to 
what he calls ‘‘ the Satanic principle of 
counting heads.’» The minister who is 
accustomed to preach to a small congrega- 
tionis thought by the great congregation to 
be lacking, by that very fact, in power and 
ability for larger service. Yet an instance 
is given of a reunion of a village church 
at which ‘‘ twenty-five men, allin the prime 
of life, were present, everyone of whom was 
an officer of some town church or Sunday- 
school.» And although the country 
church is in this way the source of much of 
the best strength of the town church, 
the country brother is constantly barred 
from promotion to a town church because 
when the Year Book is consulted, the 
statistics of accommodation and member 
ship show such meagre figures at to cause 
the deacons gravely to shake their heads, 
and say, ‘* We daren’triskit ; Azalea-road, 
with its 500 suburban Christians, cannot be 
trusted to the man who has lived in the 
wilderness with eighty.”’ The writer sees 
the solution of the problem, so far as 
Congregationalists are concerned, in puri- 
fying the channels of ministerial removal 
and adopting some of the methods of Scot- 
tish Presbyterianism. 

Tue Methodist Times gives three columns 
of space to athoughtfuland perfectly sober- 
minded presentation of the case for the 
tight of women to attend the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference as lay members. 
Without one single ungracious word in 
regard to the men who now manage 
Conference business, without a sentence 
of bluster or threat, a claim is made that 
those who bear so great a share of the bur- 
dens of the Church as class leaders, teachers, 
visitors, and workers in a thousand activi- 
ties not shared by men, should be consulted 
upon the policy of the Church. “‘ Is it 
right or wise that the opinion of a large 
proportion of those who lead our class 
meetings should not be heard ... in 
relation to the great question which came 
before this year’s Conference—that of the 
basis of Church membership ?** There is 
not, it is urged, so much efficiency in the 
world that we can afford to dispense with 
any portion of it. A plausible excuse is- 
made for the women who are obsessed by 
one idea, and who have temporarily lost 
their heads and their good manners, in these 
terms: “‘ It is because they are despised 
for being women, and are met on every 
hand with accusations of desire for 
notoriety and rebellion against the chief 
functions of their sex, that they have been 
forced almost to justify these accusations.’” 
It will be noticed that in the end more 
comes into view than the Wesleyan Con- 
ference ; and there are a number of men 
who might read the article for instruction, 
and some women who might read it for an 
example, — 


A REVIEW of the Rey. R. J. Campbell’s 
‘* Christianity and the Social Order +’ (pub- 
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lished last year) appears in the New York 
Charities and the Commons of August 1. 
The writer, Mr. G..S. Lord, of New York, 
giving an account of the book, says :— The 
chapter on “the common objective of 
Christianity * is devoted to the task of 
showing that primitive Christianity and 
socialism have the same goal, that they are 
in fact identical in their ideals. The 
only divine commission that Christianity 
ever had is that of realising on earth the 
Kingdom of God—that and nothing else. 
Its objective is “a social order in which 
every individual would be free to do his 
best for all and find his true happiness 
therein. But this is the fundamental 
principle of socialism too.” The socialising 
of national resources and of industry are 
then discussed, and in conclusion the author 
sets forth what he believes is coming to 
pass as a result of present tendencies. 
He disclaims any intention or desire to 
describe a Utopia, but sets himself ‘ the 
humbler task of describing what is already 
on the way, and what may fairly be 
expected as the result of forces at work in 
our midst ’—namely, a socialised state.’* 


WuiLeE noting that the book shows signs 
of having been hastily written, Mr. Lord 
finds it full of interest and stimulus, and 
he pays a warm tribute to its moral earnest- 
ness. But Mr. Campbell’s identification of 
Christianity with socialism he holds to be 
a weakness. “‘ However much they may 
have in common,’” he says, “‘ socialism 
is primarily a theory of social organisation 
and Christianity a dynamic faith. Many 
persons who would accept in the main 
Mr. Campbell’s definition of true Chris- 
tianity, and call, themselves Christians, 
would disclaim being socialists, and, con- 
versely, many an avowed socialist would 
disclaim the name of Christian.’? He 
expresses also a doubt of the soundness of 
some of Mr. Campbell’s New Testament 
interpretations, but then concludes :— 
“ Nevertheless the book is worth reading. 
It makes one realise that there are problems 
injustices, ancient wrongs, in our present 
social and industrial system which ought 
to stir the heart of every earnest person. 
And it drives home the fact that, while the 
church has been largely indifferent or 
uncertain in the present crisis, the socialists 
have been looking facts squarely in the face, 
and, at least, seriously proposing a way 
out of the situation. That both Chris- 
tianity and socialism have much in common 
and that their followers are coming to 
recognise the facts can only serve to 
strengthen their influence and hasten the 
better day for which both long and work.’’ 

Tae July Calendar of the Unitarian 
Free Church of Wellington, New Zealand, 
contains a first list of subscriptions paid 
towards the building fund, amounting to 
nearly £750, several of the donors being 
friends in England and Wales. <A second 
list will be published in October. The pro- 


mises of subscriptions obtained by Dr. 


Tudor Jones and Mrs. Jones amounted in 
June to £1,200, and have since reached 
nearly £1,400. It is hoped to report a 
further advance in the August Calendar. 
Building operations on the frechold site are 


| to begin in October, and it is hoped that 


by January, 1909, the congregation will 
have a home of its own. 
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CLOSED AND OPEN PATHWAYS TO 
RELIGION, e 


a: i 
Tue PatHways or NATURALISM 
AND INTELLECTUALISM, 


(Continued.) 7 

Let us notice briefly some further Y 
failures of intellectualism. The mind of , 
man has demands and possibilities beyond < 
the bare single facts of perception. The 
facts are brought together; they umdergo 
in the mind a process of transformation, ed 


and so they constitute an intellectual cons. = % 
struction which is presented as the meaning — ce 
of the physical universe in the form of 
laws, &e, This is an enormous step from 
the bare facts, and I believe it is admitted 
by most psychologists to be a step which 
can be taken only by man. A full explana-— 
tion of this step may be seen in the works ie e 
of psychologists such as Professors Wundt, 
Ward, Busse, Natorp, Stout, Lloyd-Morgan, 
and others. The intellectual construction — 
thus formed must go on, for on its moyve- 
ment depends the possibility of conceiyv 
more and more clearly the rationality a ; 
significance of the physical and intellectual — 
world. But we must never forget ‘the | 
truth that Life has demands and needs 
higher than these. A synthesis is need: 
and possible of a higher order than — 
intellectual one. The intellectual synthe 
has been the means of turning the chaos 
physical things into a cosmos of menta 
Many of the objects of this intelle 
construction are things. The object 
this higher construction are thoughts a: 
aspirations and ideals. As the intellec 
construction is a proof of a growth out 
the lower world of sensation and perce 
tion, so is the higher synthesis a prc 
of a ‘growth out of its lower world of i: 
lectualism. That which brought man 
of nature and out of the mere level of 
ceiving things, must include within its 
a higher degree of reality than what y 
below it, for it is by trusting this. 
power in the form of its being able tc 
intellectual constructions, it is ee us! 
these as a basis for all facts to rest upo 
that the human mind has been a 
make any meaning of the physical i 
at all. The independence and validity 
the synthesis has to be asserted, tO 
held firmly together, or else a stop will 
to all intellectual progress. There 
in their nature things are not (for us at | 
what they seem. But further than 
the scientist finds that even he - 
in a realm outside his own intel 
constructions, and to live is mb etl 
think, especially if we cease thro 


life puts upon us—obligations 0 
categories of science. The world 
now to form a synthesis of is 
human beings in their most ¢ 
relations, in all their passions an 
and strivings and conquests. — 
removed is this eben from 
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to come to the conclusion, and are we not 
even forced to this conclusion, that a 
synthesis of life is needful and possible ? 
We are bound to conclude so if we believe 
that any meaning or value can be attached 
to life and to the possibility of living it as 
it ought to be lived. Science itself would 
be a mere haphazard thing, unworthy ofits 
name, unless it held fast to and used its 
constructions. How can life be otherwise 
unless we hold fast and use ts construc- 
tions. Life must have its own synthesis, 
its own laws, its own generalisation of the 
various factors which enter into it. A 
synthesis of life is impossible without taking 
the various facts and demands of life into 
consideration, and out of these framing 
a synthesis which will include all the ne eds 
and demands of our being. This was the 
scientific method and it has yielded a 
rich harvest every year of its life. The 
sume method has been tested and trusted 
in life and has led to a harvest still more 
startling. A glimpse at the great person- 
‘alities of history and what they were 
able to accomplish for the world, as well as 
how they raised themselves above the 
ordinary life of their day and generation, 
is so evident that I need only mention the 
one fact that they brought something 


Ee new into the life of the world. The higher 
synthesis of life has to be trusted, acted 
= upon, or else no religion is _ possible. 
Per Hence it is seen that the factors which go to 


the making of religion are to be found on 
the lowest level in the structure of the 
physical world, and on the higher level in 
____ the very structure of our own consciousness. 


‘ heart of religion, and so to a higher world 
of being than the intellectual one, it is 


% 


whole consciousness has brought all the 
factors to a totality. In their union, as a 
totality, they will present a meaning and 
significance of life very different from the 
separate facts or even from these added 
together. The turning-point here is not 
to count our facts as one, two, three, &c., 
and thus see the meaning of each one 
separately, butto find their meaning in 
their relations, and that kind of meaning is 
of a higher order than the meaning of the 
separate facts, and consequently is a deeper 
kind of reality for us. It includes an 
eternal moment in the world of meaning, 
_and the three handsof the clock of time, Past, 
_ Present, and Future, coincide. It is some- 
_ thing of this kind which is the ‘‘ sub specie 
 aeternitatis ’’ of Spinoza. Itis what each 
one must know who is to know what religion 

d how our nature can be raised above 
e and the senses. This is not building 
our life in theair. Our highest synthesis 
- on one side is dependent upon factors which 
have entered into it from below. But it is 
independent in the sense that it has a 
meaning and value higher than all the 
parts, andin so farasitis a totality differ- 
ent from all the parts. It is a compound 
_ made up of many elements, and to separate 
it into its elements is no more than to 
k up its richness and to exhibit it in 
parate poorer pieces. This would 
1e pulling of the flower from its soil ; 
rating of root, branch, leaf, and 

the putting of the separate pieces 
d finally say, ‘‘ That is the 


3 


“a 


ae 
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flower.’’ 
way is a wretched contradiction, and proves 
one thing only—the shallowness and 
barrenness of our souls. It is far more the 
result of human conceit than of human 
ability. It requires less skill to burn a 
house than to build it. 

The scientist entered into a new world 
when he trusted his intellectual totality. 
The religious man enters into his new 
world when he trusts his totality—one 
higher in its nature and wider in its scope 
than the one of science. The main use 
of science is to bring physical facts to a 
mental totality. Indeed, however small 
that totality may be, it has to be used before 
a single fact can mean anything more to us 
than it means to the horse or the dog. The 
pathways of naturalism and intellectualism 
are open roads so far only as the gates 
of life and no further. Once they touch 
these gates another road begins—the road 
of religion. Bitter conflicts could have 
been avoided if the world had remembered 
this. Science and religion do not (or ought 
not to) walk handin hand. This metaphor 
breaks in pieces immediately we look upon 
things as not resting on a flat surface—all 
on the same level, and of the same value. 
The true interpretation of the world and 
life are far better represented by a scale as 
Dr. Martineau so well did it. This scale of 
values of Martineau was first laughed 
at by several empiricists, but it is rapidly 
becoming an all-fundamental aspect of life 
and religion in Britain, Europe, and 
America. If science and religion do walk 
hand in hand to-day, it is so because poor 
religion has been dragged from the heights 
of the divine to feed upon the husks 
and chaff of the world. Itis the expansion 
of the mere understanding and the con- 
traction of the deeper nature that makes 
us think and believe that religion and 
science are pretty much the same. It is 
the failure to trust the deepest construction 
or totality of our being because it demands 
too great discomforts, energy and sacrifice 
to realise the better part which shall not 
be taken away from us. Far too often and 
too much are evangelical orthodoxy and 
liberal religion smitten with paralysis in 
this respect. We are so low in the scale of 
being that most of our time we want to live 
by sight and not by faith. We carry the 
methods of the market-place into our 
churches, and cover ourselves with ice in 
mid-winter. We reduce everything to 
conventional rules as if religion was no 
more than to get receipts and expenditures 
tosquare. No great outlook can ever come 
from such a narrow point of view, and we 
shall remain helpless until we give equal 
validity to the deepest necds and aspira- 
tions of our being, which science has given 
to its mental constructions. Certainly 
we must be eager to learn all that is possible 
from the world below us, but we have per- 
petually to be on guard against being 
swamped by the surface explanations of 
things—explanations which leave the 
deeper possibilities of our nature untouched, 
and which hem us within the railings of 
space and time. What a terrible illusion 
this world is when it governs and explains 
us instead of being governed and explained 
by us! This will come out more clear in 
the next article. 
W. Tupor Jones. 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


To deal with religion in this 
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WORDSWORTH LETTERS.* 
ik 


EveRyONE knows that Wordsworth was 
an enthusiastic advocate of the principles 
of the French Revolution in his youth, 
and that in his maturity he bitterly opposed 
Catholic emancipation, the Reform Bill, 
and the movement for popular education, 
and even grudged the complete repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
Browning confessed that the suggestion 
of his ‘Lost Leader’? was drawn 
from this change in Wordsworth’s 
attitude towards political and social ques- 
tions, though he emphatically repudiated 
the idea that this poem, with its imputa- 
tion of sordid motives, was a portrait of 
the venerated personality whose career 
had given the hint for it. But everyone 
does not know in what vividly sympa- 
thetic relations Wordsworth the Tory 
Justice of the Peace remained with 
Wordsworth the revolutionary enthusiast. 


**T should think that I had lived to 
little purpose if my notions on the subject 
of government had undergone no modifica- 
tion. My youth must, in that case, have 
been without enthusiasm, and my man- 
hood endued with small capability of 
profiting by reflection,’” 


he .wiites in 1821, and this sympathetic 
attitude towards his own youth, together 
with the singular retentiveness of impres- 
sions which constituted one cf the most 
marked characteristics of his mind, enabled 
him even to the last so to strengthen 
his early poems, in successive editions, 
that in some cases we may truly say that 
it was only the aged conservative that 
gave adequate expression to the passion 
of the youthful radical. There is no more 
beautiful and moving record of the rap- 
turous hopes and ennobling ideals of the 
French Revolution than is contained in 
the sonnet that begins : 

** Jones! as from Calais southward you 

and I.’” 

It records the impressions of 1790. It was 
first written in 1802, and contained one 
superlative line : 

‘© A homeless sound of joy was in the sky.” 


Tn successive editions the rest of the poem 
was gradually toned up into adequate 
harmony with this note, but it was not 
until 1845 that the final form of the lines 
next following was reached : 

‘From hour to hour the antiquated 

Karth 
Beat like the heart of Man.’’ 

These elaborate revisions which trans- 
formed so many ol Wordsworth’s poems 
give us (in spite of some strange lapses, 
from most of which the poet finally re- 
covered) a wonderful illustration of the 
reflection of maturity working on the 
still vividly present enthusiasms of youth. 
It is seldom realised how great an amount 
of poetic work of high value these revisions 
embody, and the consideration of them 
should qualify the current statement that 
Wordsworth’s work, after the early decades 
of the nineteenth century had little poetic 
value. It is true that Wordsworth lost 


*** Letters of the Wordsworth Family, from 
1787 to 1855.”’ »Collected and edited by 
William Knight. In three volumes (Volumes 
If. and III.). (Boston and London: Ginn & 
Co., 1907. 3ls. 6d. net.) 
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the power of initiating (though not of 
strengthening) a work on the highest 
plane; and of this he himself seems 
to have been much more fully aware 
than is usually supposed. In a letter 
to his wife describing a journey to Italy 
with Crabb Robinson, in 1837, he writes: 

** |, . my mind has been enriched by 
innumerable images, which I could have 
turned to account in verse, and vivified 
by feelings which earlier in my life would 
have answered noble purposes in a way 
now they are little likely todo. But I do 
not repine; on the contrary, ] am very 
happy.’* It is in this same letter, by the 
way, and with reference to this very matter 
of revision, that he uttered those touching 
words of compunction: ‘‘ But you know 
into what an irritable state this over- 
strained labour oiten puts my nerves. 
My impatience was ungovernable, as I 
then thought, but I now feel that it ought 
to have been governed. You have for- 
given me, I know, as you did then; and 
perhaps that somehow troubles me the 
more.’” 

The enthusiasm of Wordswo:th’s 
youth seems to have been more severely 
tempered by reflection in other matters 
than in poetic utterance. At any rate, 
the example he set in his youth with 
respect to love and matrimony differs 
very widely from the counsels of his age. 
Wordsworth has left no such explicit 
record of his early loves as Dante has, but 
he certainly met his future wife (a pennyless 
lass) at a dame school, and presumably 
it was then that he became attached to 
her. And as soon as he had a thousand 
or two (come to him in settlement of his 
father’s claims on the Lonsdale estate) 
in ready money, though he had absolutely 
no prospects and had had abundant 
evidence through a series of years of his 
own inability to make money, or invincible 
aversion to doing so, he promptly married. 
Such is enthusiasm! But in 1826, in 
warning off a correspondent from paying 
his faddresses to that much-wooed lady, 
his daughter Dora, he says : 

** Tf you have thoughts of marrying, do 
look out for some lady with a sufficient 
fortune for both of you. What I say to 
you now, I would recommend to every 
naval officer and clergyman who is 
without prospect of professional advance- 
ment. Ladies of some fortune are as 
easily won as those without, and for the 
most part as deserving. Check the first 
liking to those who have nothing.’’ Such 
is reflection ! 

The ‘‘ natural picty’’ which Wordsworth 
had prayed might link the days of his 
boyhood and manhood each to each never 
failed him. He gratefully records, near 
the end of his life, that he takes as great 
delight in the creatures of God as ever. 
But it is somewhat pathetic to note that 
he is visited with misgivings as to whether 
this is enough, and is apparently half 
inclined to reproach himself with not 
directing his reading and his thoughts 
more often and more expressly to avowedly 
religious themes. The letter on which 
these remarks are based (Vol. IIL., page 
311) is dated by Professor Knight 1844, 
and in 1845 the poet made a significant 
addition to the account of the solitary 
matron in the 5th Book of ‘‘ The Excur- 
sion,’? whose husband 


ce 


. . quits 

His door in darkness, nor sr till dusk returns,” 

during three winter months, so that she 

never sees his face except on the Sabbath. 

She has many friends : her wheel, her fire, 

the ticking of the clock, the poultry, the 

wild birds. She reads the shecp dog’s 

countenance and talks to him. 

‘* But, above all, my thoughts are my 
support,”’ 

Here ‘‘ the matron ended ’’ in 1814, but 

in 1845 she added : 

“*... would that they were oftener fixed 
On what, for guidance in the way that leads 
To heaven, I know, by my Redeemer 

taught.’’ 

Another point that las often given 

occasion to the heathen to blaspheme is 
the extraordinary boldness, not to say 
arrogance, with which Wordsworth asserted 
the significance of his own poems, and the 
sensitiveness with which he resented criti- 
cism, or even discrimination, though it 
should come from such admirers as 
Coleridge or Lamb. The current im- 
pression on this matter will be to some 
extent removed, and where not removed 
will be radically modified, by the perusal 
of these volumes. Ina well-known letter 
to Lady Beaumont, in 1807, Wordsworth 
had spoken of what he hoped would be 
the destiny of bis poems : 
‘*to console the afflicted; to add sun- 
shine to daylight, by making the happy 
happier; to teach the young and the 
gracious of every age, to see, to think, to 
feel and therefore to become more actively 
and securely virtuous.’’ 

In his later years testimonies poured into 
him from every side to assure him that 
his hope had been realised. Consolation 
in affliction and sustaine1 elevation of 
thought were two notes constantly struck 
in these letters from unknewn correspon- 
dents. But Wordsworth himself had lost 
not only his arrogance, but even his con- 
fidence. 

‘* T feel,’’ he says, ‘‘ justified in attaching 
comparatively small importance to any 
literary monument that I may be enabled 
to leave behind. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that it is well men think otherwise 
in the carlier part of their lives.’’ 

This is no detached utterance. Again 
and again he declares that poetry that 
deserves to live will live, and poetry that 
will die deserves to die ; so that no poet 
need make himself anxious as to which 
class his own poetry belongs to, for whether 
it lives or dies it will be for the best. He 
has also become aware of the moral dangers 
of the poet’s life. In 1826 he writes in 
kindly appreciation of a volume of poems 
that has been sent him by the author, but 
adds : 

“*] always fecl some apprehensicn for 
the destiny of those who in youth addict 
themselves to the composition of verse. 
It is a very seducing employment, and 
though begun in disinterested love of the 
Muses, 1s too apt to connect itself with 
self-love, and the disquieting passions 
which follow in the train of that, oar 
natural infirmity. Fix your eye upon 
acquiring independence by honourable 
business, and let the Muses come after 
rather than go before.’’ 

Again the enthusiasm of youth and the 
reflection of age ! 


As. AS net.) — 


Wordsworth’s appreciation of his con- 
temporaries and his wide, intimate and 
critical knowledze of the minor English 
poets of earlier periods is remarkable. 
In neither instance has the traditional 
conception done him justice. He recog- 
nised the rising genius of Tennyson, but 
of Browning and his wife he has only to 
say that the former is a very able man, 
and to trust that it will be a happy union, 
‘not doubting that they will speak more 
intelligibly to each other than (notwith- 
standing their abilities) they have yet 
done to the public.’’ 

Mrs. Wordsworth survived her husband. 
So did Derothy, a beautiful wreck with 
shattered health and impaired faculties, 
but with the same fundamental traits of 
character—cheerfulness, sympathetic re- 
ceptiveness, affection, and seli-devotion 
—which had made her a light on the path 
of everyone whom she encountered. The 
shadow of loss is thrown over many a page ; 
oi these records. The loss of their children, 
Cathetine and Thomas, in 1812, took out | 
of the lives of the Wordsworths something 4 

> 


ruc 


that never returned. Friend aiter friend — 
dropped from the poet’s side as his own 
hfe advanced, and a few years before his 
death his idolised daughter, Dora Quillinan, — 
was lost to her husband and her parents. © a 
Her husband writes to Crabb Robinson ey. 
in 1848: Bie. 
‘* You will find your old and faithful friend, 
the poet, pretty much as he was on your _ #4, : 
last visit. The same social cheerfulness 
—company cheerfulness—the same fixed 3 
despondency, uncorrected. I csteem him 
for both ; I love him best for the latter.’” = St 
It is perhaps a fortunate accident that the 
last hundred pages of the volumes are taken — x 
up by appendic:s, of letters which for one — 
reason or another have not found thei , 
proper place in the collection, and which 
take us back from the close to earlier and 
brighter scenes. But even after Dora’: 4 
death Quillinan is able to write in enother 
letter to Crabb Robinson : 
‘* Mr. Wordsworth came to me to-day 
through snow and sleet, and sat for an 
hour in his most cheerful mood.”’ ‘This: ; 
must have been something deeper than 
‘company cheerfulness,’’ after all. a 
Puinie H. WicksTEEpD. 
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NESTORIUS.* 


Amone the crowd of ancient theo: 4 
definition of the Incarnation, and ¢ 
often left undone the weightier ma 


has been Sed in See Tn 
fourteen centuries, and is thea 


its priests.to marry, appears to 
Protestant view of the Lord’s 
and its sacred books are written 
Apparently its members have 
sponded warmly to the mission. 
of either Catiea ee or Pro 


* Nestorius and His Teaching n 
amination of the Evidence. — 
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are quite content to remain Nestorian, 
worshipping according to the fashion of 
their ancestors and imitating their simple 
virtues. Lately, however, the Church 
of England, under the guidance of its 
archbishops, has been attempting to 
establish an ‘‘entente cordiale’’ with 
the Nestorians in a manner which re- 
minds one of its advances to the Lutheran 
and Greek Churches. But the question 
arises as to whether the Nestorians, who 
owe their origin to a bishop condemned 
as a heretic in the fifth century, are 
sufficiently orthodox. We gather from 
the book by Mr. Bethune-Baker, which 
lies before us, that one of his objects 
is to dispel any misgiving on this point, 
and to prove that Nestorius was adjudged 
a heretic under a misapprehension of 
his meaning. He tells us that he had 
already begun his work when he received 
a new and as yet unpublished source of 
information—the Syriac version (under 
the title of the Bazaar of Heraclides) of 
an account of the whole controversy 
written in Greek by Nestorius himself. 
An edition of the text with a French 
translation is to be published in the near 
future by Father V. Ermoni, of Paris. 
Meanwhile, a friend of our author, who 
is an expert Syriac scholar, has furnished 
him with an English translation from 
which he quotes abundantly. Accord- 
ingly, his book is of some importance, 
because it introduces a new document 
to English theologians. As regards Mr, 
Bethune-Baker’s qualifications for his 
task, there can be no two opinions. He 
writes in a lucid, scholarly style, and 
every page reveals a close acquaintance 
with patristic literature, a scrupulously 
fair discrimination, and a power of dis- 
covering subtle differences of meaning 
which even a fifth-century bishop might 
envy. We imagine that if anyone, beyond 
the professed theologian, reads this book, 
the credit will be due rather to Mr. Bethune- 
Baker’s enthusiasm and talent than to 
any interest in the subject itself. 

Frankly speaking, Nestorius was not 
an engaging personality, nor were the 
endless hair-splitting controversies about 


the dual nature of Christ of any lasting 


value. Originally a monk, Nestorius was 
appointed Bishop of Constantinople a.p. 
428, in the reign of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius. In his first sermon he showed 
the bent of his mind by explaining: ‘‘ Give 
me, O Cesar, the earth purged of heretics 
and I wil give you in exchange the King- 
dom of Heaven. Exterminate with me 
the heretics and with you I will exter- 
minate the Persians.’’ Five days later 
he proceeded to put into effect this novel 
method of bringing the Kingdom by 
pulling down a Church of Arian heretics 
and by planning the massacre of the 
Quartodeciman sects. Meanwhile, he 
attacked various heresies in his_ pulpit 
discourses to such effect that his oppo- 
nents complained that ‘‘he never stopped 
talking.’? Unfortunately for Nestorius, 
Cyril of Alexandria, a pillar of orthodoxy 
with several crimes of violence to his 
cradit, determined to suppress so vigorous 


-arival, Nestorius had inveighed against 


the use of the term Theotokos, Mother of 
God, for the Virgin Mary. Mary, in 


his view, was mother only of the human 
Jesus, In Christ there were two perfectly 
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distinct personalities, man and God, con- 
joined, but neither including the other. 
Cyril seized the opportunity of impeaching 
Nestorius as a heretic. Plotting and 
counter-plotting at the Emperor’s Court 
followed, but Cyril bought bishops and 
courtiers wholesale, and at the Council 
of Ephesus, amid scenes of indescribable 
violence, Nestorius was deposed and 
sentenced to banishment. It is inter- 
esting to know that his strongest cp- 
ponent, Eutyches, who upheld the doc- 
trine of the one nature of Christ, suffered 
much the same fate at a later time. Even 
the fair fame of Cyril himself was after- 
wards besmirched with the suspicion of 
heresy. Nestorius seems to have used 
his leisure time in preparing an elaborate 
defence of his own orthodoxy, and it 
is this apology which we now possess in 
the Bazaar of Heraclides. Was Nestorius 
really a heretic apart from the decision 
of the Church? Mr. Bethune-Baker sifts 
every scrap of evidence with meticulous 
care, and threads his way with wonderful 
sureness through the intricate mazes of 
the controversy. According to his view, 
Nestorius was not ‘‘ Nestorian,’’ but 
held that precise, correct opinion upon 
the ‘‘essence’’ and ‘‘substance,’’ the 
‘*nature’’ and ‘‘ consubstantiality ’’ of 
Christ, which constitutes orthodoxy, 
whatever that may mean. Whether 
Nestorius was an imitator of Jesus does 
not come into question; at any rate, he 
was not a heretic. 

The ordinary man may be pardoned 
if he thinks the vast mass of writing 
on these subjects supremely unim- 
portant and intolerably wearisome. Our 
author will not agree with him, for he 
considers that ‘‘a sound metaphysical 
theory of God and the Incarnation ”’ 
is the basis of any satisfactory philosophy 
of life. ‘* Nothing else matters.’? Our 
‘deepest moral interests are involved.’ 
In other words, if men to-day are to live 
Christian lives they must hold just that 
precise belief in the ‘‘essence’’ and 
‘* substance’? of Jesus which hardly 
any of the Church Fathers succeeded in 
attaming. The writer of this review 
has heard three clergymen expounding 
the Trinity from the pulpit; one was 
plainly a Sabellian heretic, another was 
verging towards Arian heresy, and the 
third had evolved a new and interesting 
form of heresy of his own. All were 
evidently in earnest, and no doubt blame- 
less in their lives and conversation. Yet 
above all three the damnatory clauses 


of the Athanasian Creed extend their 
menace. Who: is sufficient unto these 
things? We are afraid that plain men, 


who are not subtle as a Greek theologian, 
have neither time nor capacity for arriving 
at a ‘‘sound metaphysical theory of 
the Incarnation’’ before getting down 
to the practical realities of life and con- 
duct, Surely simpler men than Nestorius 
ean do their share towards introduging 
the Kingdom of Heaven, even if they do 
not share his theology or approve his 
methods. Nevertheless, we cannot refuse 
our admiration to Mr. Bethune-Baker’s 
fine scholarship and painstaking research, 
and Nestorius himself, if he does not 
‘*adorn a tale,’’ unmistakably ‘‘ points 
a moral,’” 
A, Hermann Tomas. 
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ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 

Tue Contemporary this month opens 
with an article by Dr. A. R Wallace on 
‘“The Present Position of Darwinism,”” 
urging people not to conclude too lightly 
that recent scientific research has super- 
seded Darwin’s theory of the origin of 
species. At the outset he quotes from 
the InquikER review of Otto’s ‘* Natural- 
ism and Religion ’’ (April 6, 1907), giving 
Dr. Otto’s conclusion that Darwinism is 
‘an unsuccessful hypothesis.’® This Dr. 
Wallace quotes as an instance of how 
theologians are ‘‘ glad to scize upon th‘s 
new weapon against what they have long 
considered to be their most formidable 
enemy.’* But this is hardly fair to Dr. 
Otto, nor does it in the least represent 
the attitude of the IneurrEeR in this 
matter. Otto’s work is based on com- 
petent scientific, as well as philosophical 
knowledge, and his interest is simply to 
arrive at the truth. The conception of 
evolution and descent he accepts as fully 
as Dr. Wallace himself; their difference 
is simply as to the validity of Darwin’s 
interpretation of the facts. Bishop Mont- 
gomery writing on the Pan-Anglican Con- 
gress, finds three or four great duties 
brought prominently to the front, one of 
which is the overcoming of race pre- 
judice, and another the giving of freer 
scope for the development of the Church 
on racial lines. Speaking of the need of 
maintaining the Divine sanction for morals, 
he recognises the only real argument as 
the hardest of all for the Church to apply, 
the practical testimony of the lives of 
Christians themselves. The real solution 
of the difficulty is to be found in a true 
interpretation of our actual moral ex- 
perience, not in the imposing of any 
external standard or authority. In that 
experience God is most intimately present 
in our life. The author of ‘* The Policy 
of the Pope’’ gives a most interesting 
account of ‘*‘The Abbé Loisy and 
Modernism,’’ recounting first his own 
experience of early struggle with doubt 
in the Roman Church many years ago. 
The ideal of the Modernists he appears to 
regard as now proved to be a vain hope 
by the excommunication of M. Loisy. 

In the Nineteenth Century and After the 
Bishop of Burnley continues his July 
article on ‘‘ Church Reform,’ giving an 
interesting account of the method and 
results of autonomy in the Irish and 
American Episcopal Churches, and also in 
Canada, Australia and South Africa, as 
pointing to what ought to be done in this 
country also. Mr. J. G. Hutchinson offers 
‘* A Workman’s View of the Remedy for 
Unemployment,’’ deprecating the efforts 
of State interference as in their ultimate 
result injurious to working men, and 
showing how immense an improvement 
the working classes would secure in their 
economic condition if they would take 
seriously in hand the reduction of their 
enormous drink bill, and also how much 
would be gained if the funds now spent in 
strike and lock-out could be devoted to the 
development of industry, through a more 
reasonable understanding between employer 
and employed, and a recognition of their 
mutual duties, and duties to the com- 
munity as a whole. ‘‘ Finally,’’ he con- 
cludes, ‘‘ the reforms here briefly sketched 
out are such as the working classes can 
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accomplish for themselves. And, once 
achieved, they would result in such an 
expansion of our home trade as would 
prove a remedy for unemployment, and 
render unnecessary any alteration in our 
fiscal policy. The concluding article is 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward on ‘‘ The Women’s 
Suffrage Movement,’’ recalling an earlier 
protest against the movement which ap- 
peared in that review in June, 1889, and 
then giving the manifesto of the present 
National Anti-Suffrage League and her 
own speech in moving its adoption at the 
meeting on July 21 in the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. The speech powerfully sets 
forth what other great opportunities are 
open to women for public service, and how 
slow women are to avail themselves of 
these. It also makes the following point : 
‘* Heavy indeed is the responsibility of 
those who are teaching an _ excitable 
factory populaticn that the possession of 
a vote will raise their wages! If this 
were even remotely true, would the 
average wage of the agricultural labourer, 
twenty-four years after his political en- 
franchisement, be still 15s. or 16s. a week 2 
Would all that mass of low paid male labour 
disclosed by Mr. Rowntree’s book on 
York, or Mr. Booth’s London, still exist 
—if the vote could remedy it ? ’’ 

The Albany furnishes a strong statement 
of the other side of this question in Mr. 
Harold Spender’s article on ‘‘ The Revolt 
of Woman,’’ giving figures as to the mil- 
lions of women engaged in industry in this 
country, with their own position to 
maintain, and the growing weight of their 
demand for an effective voice in Govern- 
ment; and then going on to speak of the 
movement in other countries, and of the 
franchise gained by women in Finland, 
New Zealand, and the Australian Common- 
wealth. 

Mme. Savinkov concludes her painful 
narrative ‘* At the Foot of the Scaffold,’’ 
with relief indeed in the final escape of 
her son, happier in this than thousands of 
other Russian mothers, whose agony has 
had no such reprieve. Mr. Stephen Rey- 
nold’s studies ‘‘ From a Poor Man’s House’’ 
we had thought were concluded last month, 
but find there was more to come, which is 
now actually concluded. 

In the International there is a timely 
supplement to Mr. Hutchinson’s article 
above noted, in the account of ‘‘ Labour 
Co-partnership,’’ by Mr. F. Maddison, M.P. 

Cornhill this month has a most interest- 
ing and encouraging account of ‘‘ Ruskin 
College: an~ Educational Experiment,’’ 
by Mr. C. 8. Buxton. The measure of its 
success, he says, ‘‘ may be gauged from the 
fact that not a single working man student 
who has passed through the College has 
failed to return to his trade. It is this 
feature which has ensured the ready sup- 
port of working men throughout the 
country ; the humblest miner who contri- 
butes to send one of his comrades up to 
the College knows that the money does not 
go merely to the advancement of a single 
individual, but that the education of the 
individual will prove to be to the advan- 
tage of all his fellow workmen. Thus the 
College receives generous and ungrudging 
support from the Unions, the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, e.g., contributing 
over £300 a year either in scholarships or 


donations ; while the Society of Railway 
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Servants gave £300 to the first building 
fund, and sends up four students every year. 
The students are up for 48 weeks of the year 
at an inclusive cost of £52. A very pleasant 
picture is given of the mutual service of the 
College (which last year had 54 students), 
and of its friendly relations with the more 
thoughtful members of the University. 
Its ultimate ideal, says Mr. Buxton, in 
conclusion, ‘‘is the fostering in England 
of that fellowship of which William Morris 
was thinking when he wrote ‘ Fellowship 
is Life, and lack of Fellowhip is Death.’ ’” 


a 
THE MAELSTROM OF MEDIOCRITY. 


IF it is really salutary for us to see our- 
selves as others see us, clearly we owe 
something to M. René L. Gérard for the 
candid way in which he has arraigned us 
for our dulness and mediocrity in the 
Hibbert Journal in an article entitled 
** Civilisation in Danger.’’ But 1t cannot 
be said that there is much originality in 
his indictment, or that the remedy he 
suggests for the evils alluded to would be 
likely to strike a practical mind as par- 
ticularly effective. The truth is, that 
M. Gérard does not go to the root of the 
matter, and that is why his conclusions 
are as unsatisfactory as his statements 
are, generally speaking, undeniable. 

He begins by speaking of the ‘‘ social 
levelling ’’ that is going on, accompanied 
by the ‘‘ gradual disappearance of the 
human inequalities ’? which used to make 
life a more varied and delightful experience 
than it is to-day. While everybody is 
becoming more or less educated, fewer 
people are really ‘‘cultured.’’ It is no 
longer possible even for the plutocrat to 
boast of his household gods, for now in 
poor men’s homes one can find, we are told, 
“almost all the articles of furniture 
formerly reserved for the houses of the 
privileged classes’? (which is decidedly 
ambiguous, and open to question). Even 
our amusements are planned to attract 
the million, men speak and dress more or 
less alike, and you can no longer dis- 
tinguish between the soldier and the 
lawyer, the peasant and the bowrgeois, 
when you meet them in the strect. The 
newspapers which we all read manufacture 
opinions as a matter of commercial enter- 
prise, and give us mental food ‘‘ of inferior 
nutritive power ’’ which the public absorbs 
very much as it buys ready- made clothes. 
‘The influence of religion,’? M. Gérard 
goes on to say, ‘‘is gradually diminish- 
ing,’ and men ‘feel obscurely that 
before hoping for a better existence we 
must adapt ourselves to that of the pre- 
sent.’’ All this, as he truly points out, 
constitutes a serious danger from a 
material, intellectual, and moral point of 
view, to what we are pleased to call 
‘* civilisation,’’ and to the ‘‘art and 
culture ’’ on which alone, according to our 
critic, civilisation can be founded; and 


we are quite at one with him when he) 


denounces the ‘‘ utilitarian interests ’’ 
and coarse desire for ‘‘ monetary success ” 
which strangle idealistic aspirations in all 
quarters. But we should like to point out 
(since apparently it has not occurred to 
M. Gérard) that the universal passion for 
wealth is only the inevitable outcome 
of the false economic conditions under 


which we are all struggling, and in a t 


doubtedly play a great part in the 
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fiercely competitive age like our own, 
when the good things of life are chiefly 
reserved for those who play their paré = 
most cunningly in the general game of 
‘‘orab,’? it would seem strange indeed 
if those at the bottom of the social scale 
were not to the full as eager for material 
advantages as their brothers ‘‘at the a 
top,’? who have set them an example 
which they have every excuse for following. 
One is apt to grow weary of the pessi- 
mistic outpourings of diletiante critics 
who will not face the most obvious facts 
of life, and it can never be borne in upon a 
the average mind too emphatically that — 
neither education, nor art, nor even 
religion, will ever do their ‘‘ perfect work ’’ 
until the unromantic processes of legisla- 
tion have brought within reach of the 
masses (to whose ‘‘ slow ascent’? M. 
Gérard merely alludes en passant) those 
opportunities for advancement which will, 
for the first time in history, give free play _ 
to individualities too long brutalised by the 
sordid struggle for mere existence. : 
M. Gérard is probably not much con- 
cerned with the gospel of Socialism, but ay 
he gives its exponents a fruitful text to 
preach from in the course of some remarks | - ) 
on ‘‘ the desire to b> happy ’’—which is, 
he admits, ‘‘the strongest incentive to 
our activity *” ‘‘Men deliberately for- sp 
get,’’? he says, " omitting to mention hey 
thousands have never thought about i 
at all, ‘‘ that the gratification of material 
wants does not achieve the happiness | ee 
a being who is really civilised,’’ and th Ke 
inconsistently enough, he reminds us th 
** disinterested thought is a luxury, a 
the leisure and freedom of mi 
which material independence confers ai 
almost indispensable for its cultivation.’’ 
That is exactly what we wish to demon- — 
strate! And, we would add, while thor 
sands of our fellow-citizens live on 
poverty-line, forced to concentrate — 
energies on the effort to out- do th 
neighbours in order to get enough bread 
to eat and raiment to put on, it is futile 
to advocate a ‘‘ strong combination 
forces in opposition to universal 
ocrity ”’ being formed even by ‘‘ w 
and artists ’’ of the best ed The 
a day coming in which the men of hi 
or artistic talent, no longer obliaas a 


of the mere ‘ pot- -boilers,”? 
building of the perfect state; but. 
present, dull as it may seem, it is to 


7h 
governments and social reformers 


grow, spurred to activity by the k 
in the labouring classes of a de 
effective co-operation among 
members of the community for the we 
all, on which the faith of the future» 
pend. To ignore thisisto deny the 
outcome of the dreams of ‘‘ 
for the best part of a centur 
be objected that the kingdon 
cannot be promoted, or | 


only reply that sinc 
mortals should eats C 
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before one demands of overtaxed human 


; béings that appreciation of art and ethics 
which it is ludicrous to expect from men 
and women suffering from the effects of 
grinding poverty, debasing environments, 
and physical—no less than mental 
incapacity, 

The economic problem is, indeed, the 
one thing which M. Gérard leaves out of 
his calculations when he girds at the 
** small intelligences ’’ of the bourgeoiste, 
at our lack of those ‘‘ great emotions ”’ 
which have inspired the most renowned 
poets and painters in other ages, at the 
*‘interminable streets bordered by little 
houses built on the same model,’’ at the 
commonplace people all dressed ‘‘in the 
same manner.’’ It might be disputed 
whether, even now, when flowers are so 
extensively cultivated and introduced 
into the humblest homes, when (thanks to 
William Morris) we have learned to demand 
beauty in our cheapest chair-covers and 
wall-papers, when our children are, for 
the most part, clothed in shapely and 
suitable garments, often artistically em- 
broidered by the hands of loving mothers, 
and when it is proposed that hedges of 
roses should take the place of fences in 
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the banality of modern civilisation, but | The thought of it one day provoked our 


apprehend rather more clearly than he 
does the direction in which the remedy for 
this dire evil is to be found. 

Laura Ackroyp. 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
a 
RAGWORT. 
(Extract from the Parson’s Diary.) 
OLpport. 
Sunday, August 2, 19—, 
Youne Bardolph showed his usual 
sense and good taste this morning, As 
I went into the chapel to take my place 
in the pulpit, I found the Communion 
table adorned with a sumptuous golden 
trophy. As I am now getting on in 
years, and my eyesight is in consequence 
somewhat dim, I failed for the moment 
to realise what it was, and half feared 
that it was a heathen display of gold 
plate. Happily, no one in the congre- 
gation could be suspected of possessing 
such baubles, and, drawing nearer, I 
saw that it was a trophy of weeds, a 
rank creature of the wayside and the 


‘the Garden-cities which are actually being | neglected corner and the disused gravel 


planned and built, things are quite as bad 
as M. Gérard would have us believe. At 
the same time it is clear to all sane thinkers 
that behind the modern welter of individual 
_ interests which have produced the astonish- 
ing spectacle of a world demoniacally 
_ possessed by the greed for money (as if 
wealth were an end in itself rather than 
the means to an end), the spirit of goodwill 
is sowing fertile seed in souls which are 
weary of the doctrine of ‘‘ each man for 
- fiimself.’? ‘The feeling that there is 
__ ** something wrong in the state of Den- 
mark ’’ troubles the slumber even of the 
‘prosperous, and it becomes daily more 
obvious that if we are to have an ‘‘ aris- 
__ tocracy of intellect,’’ it must be the fine 
and consummate flower of healthy demo- 
cratic institutions. 
We have only time to refer, in passing, 
to M. Gérard’s appeal to women (in spite of 
their ‘‘ inferiority in point of intelligence 
to men ’’) to join in the glorious work of 
_ regenerating civilisation. We are more 
interested in the concluding paragraph of 
this article, in which the writer wistfully 
petitions for ‘‘a new dream’’ because 
-—— ** the ~world has become so old, and 
become so cramped in spirit, that the 
S task is difficult.’ If by ‘‘ the task”’ 
is meant the work of raising mankind 
from the slough of mediocrity into which 
they have fallen, we admit that it is 
_ diffieult—but in nowise impossible. No 
new dream’’ is required, however. 
. familiar one of ‘‘ universal brother- 
”? will last for some time yet, and 
Se realisation will keep men and women 
“of the best type ’’ busy for many years 
to come! Neither is the world ‘‘ old.” 
On the contrary, it is gloriously young, 
and the inspiration of all who are plucky 
enough to buckle on their swords for the 
_ Great Adventure. We are out (we who 
Fi we any ideals at all) to do battle for 
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pit—to wit, Ragwort. Small praise would 
it receive from the industrious farmer, 
and yet were there no need for him to 
speak it ill, for, with true gentlehood, 
while its part is to remind him of negli- 
gence, it does so only in the most hand- 
some style. That’s more than many 
of us do when we point out one another’s 
faults. And now look at it banked up 
beneath the pulpit! What could be 
finer ? It is the harvest of Bardolph’s 
bicycle run between five ad six this 
morning. 

O, all ye flowers of the banks and waste 
places, bless ye the Lord; praise him 
and magnify him for ever ! 

Under the fierce August sun many a 
plant droops or fails to reach perfection. 
Not so Ragwort. I have seen it in Angle- 
sey fringing the rough earth and stone 
walls and marking out the fields and 
roads with glowing bands, while in Wilt- 
shire I recall an unrivalled display of its 
flowers. Olden folk can remember when 
those forty level acres bore good crops 
of corn, but the estate was bought by a 
great wine merchant who wiped out the 
farm and turned the land into a rabbit 
warren. To-day it is riddled with their 
burrows, but once a year it reclaims its 
splendour, though it can no longer yield 
any harvest of bread. First, green as a 
pasture field, if seen from a short dis- 
tance, then one vast and perfect cloth 


of gold—forty acres of it without a break. |. 


Ragwort belongs to the same great 
order of plants as the daisies and dande- 
lions—the ‘‘ compound flowers ’’ as they 
are called, because every ‘* flower’” is 
really a combination of a great number 
of very small flowers ; those in the centre 
being arranged so as to form a disc or 
button, and those on the outside, which 
are provided each with one large petal, 
in a ring so as to form a fringe round the 


anity, and if proof is needed that] button. It is this order which gives us 


our marigolds and chrysanthemums, our 
cornflowers and sunflowers, and, in another 
group, the thistles. But what a name 
fis this ‘‘ Ragwort’” for such a flower. 
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local poet to offer his respects to the 
noble plant in the following lines :— 


RaGwort 1 Aveust, 

Ragwort! who’s the churl that named 

thee ? 
In thy very christening shamed thee, 
Spun about thy tall proud crown 
A mean design to drag thee down 3 
None but a snuffy city tag 
Could call thy crested leaf a £ rag.’ 


Before the east proclaims the sun, 
Thou hast thy gorgeous court begun ; 
And when he seeks his western bed 
Thou liftest still a wakeful head ; 
When daisy flowers have closed their eyne, 
And sleep among the sleeping kine, 
Hach star upon the heavenly plain 

Is answered by thy stars again ; 

By arid bank and crumbling pile 
Thy blossoms from the heat beguile ; 
With gait erect and visage bold 

A very Midas in thy gold. 


Where’er the weedy wayside dreams 

In dust, thy sudden glory streams ; 
Where men with shameful shards and tins 
Do advertise their vulgar sins, 

And turn the green and grassy nook 

Into foul haunt of toad and spook, 

Thou risest with redemptive grace 

To shed thy beauty on the place. 


Would’st rather lord it o’er the wilds 
Of subject weeds and chamomiles, 
Than sit below the imperial rose, 
Or watch where haughty sunflower blows 
Then prosper in thy kingdom wild! 
No serf of man, the sun’s own child ; 
Maintain, with annual diligence, 
Thy floral court ; of my defence ; 
Thou hast but little need I guess, ‘ 
O Regent of the wilderness ! 

H. M. L. 


THE Co-operative Festival at the Crystal 
Palace, from August 19 to 22 this year, 
will probably be of unusual interest. To 
this ‘‘ coming of age’’ celebration over 
forty factories in which the workers share 
in the profits, management, and capital, 
will send exhibits. Mr. D. J. Shackleton, 
M.P., will open the exhibition on the first 
day, and on the following day Mr. L. G. 
Chiozza Money, M.P., will read a paper on 
‘* Sweated Industries.’’ Over 2,000 chil- 
dren will sing in the juvenile choir, and 34 
choirs have entered for the competitions, 
of which Dr. W. G. McNaught is adjudi- 
cator. 

A WELCOME letter from the Rev. Wilfred 
Harris, of Adelaide, tells of the happy settle- 
ment of his household, and friends may be 
glad of the address: Clwydd, York-street, 
North Kensington, South Australia. Mr. 
Harris dated hisletter July 8, in mid-winter, 
and one morning a few weeks earlier snow 
had been seen on Mount Lofty, though it 
did not last through the afternoon. ‘‘ Our 
winter,’’ he says, ‘‘ seems to consist prin-. 
cipally of heavy rains, and the rain comes 
down until even a Boltonian acknowledges 
that Lancashire cannot beat Australia at 
raining on occasion,’* Of his welcome to 
Adelaide Mr, Harris speaks gratefully, and 
of his work in the church with good hope. 
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haps there was not sufficient unanimity 
among the bishops, yet in another matter 
it is stated that a resolution was only carried 
by 87 votes to 84. However that may 
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‘* No one can watch the life of our day 
without noting many gigantic forces of 
evil active among us, of which intem- 
perance, impurity, and gambling are signal 
examples. Some of these have been the 
subjects of detailed treatment by earlier 
Conferences; others may be dealt with 
by those that follow. But we are per- 
suaded that we shall not strengthen the 
moral witness of the Church by attempting 
to deal cursorily on each occasion with all 
even of the most important subjects. We 
only desire to make it evident that, if 
we must perforce omit many subjects 
of ever-pressing importance, it is not 
through inadvertence, or because we are not 
zealous to encourage those whom we 
address to unremitting and prayerful 
efforts in combating the manifold forces 
of evil which are working havoc in the 
human life around us.’’ 


LONDON, AUGUST 15, 1908. 


THE LAMBETH ENCYCLICAL. 


Two hundred and forty-three arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Anglican 
communion at home and abroad took 
part in the fifth Lambeth Conference, 
which marked the conclusion of its labours 
by a special service in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on Thursday of last week. On the pre- 
vious day, August 5, the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY, on behalf of the Conference, 
signed} an Encyclical Letter ‘‘ To the 
faithful in Carist JEsus,’’ giving a full 
account of the results of the Conference. 
This, together with the 78 resolutions 
arrived at, and the reports of Committees 
on the various subjects dealt with, on 
which resolutions were subsequently taken, 


On two other points the Encyclical and 
the resolutions are disappointing. In the 
matter of the ‘‘ Athanasian ’’ creed, the 
Conference has got no further than ordering 
a retranslation, which is quite futile, so 
far as troubled consciences in the Church 
are concerned. Beyond this, the way is 


have since been published. The Encyclical} left open for future action, ‘‘for the 
letter and the resolutions appeared in| further consideration by the several 


full in last Saturday’s Times, and more 
or less fully in other papers, and the whole 
of the matter, including the reports of the 
Committees, has since been issued in pam- 
phlet form (8.P.C.K., 10d.). Fifteen full 
days were devoted to the sittings of the 
Conference, with a fortnight for the 
Committee work intervening after the first 
six days of preliminary discussion. 

It is a noble ideal of service that is 
set forth in the Encyclical, and there is 
much, both in the general statement and 
in the dealing with special questions, 
that we shall all do well to ponder. 

The resolutions cover a large amount of 
ground, beginning with ‘‘ Faith and 
Modern Thought,’’ and ending with 
various points affecting the aim and efforts 
for Reunion.~ The supply and training of 
Clergy, Education, Foreign Missions, 
Prayer-Book revision, Communion, Mini- 
stries of Healing, Marriage problems, 
and the moral witness of the Church 
are all dealt with. The — resolutions 
under this last heading we have printed 
in full in another column, together 
with the introductory passage of the 
letter referring to them. It will be 
seen that the opium traffic is dealt with, 
and resolution 50 is said in the letter to 
be aimed especially at the wrong of the 
liquor traffic with natives in West Africa. 
We naturally-looked also for a strong 
pronouncement on the burning question 
of licensing reform in this country. Per- 


churches of our communion of the mode 
of dealing with the Quicunque Vult”? ; 
and it is admitted that ‘‘the use or 
disuse of this hymn is not a term of com- 
munion,’’ so that the several churches of 
the Anglican communion may decide for 
themselves what to do with it—as the 
churches in Ireland and America have 
already done, in the way in which the 
English Church is so slow to move. 

And in the section on marriage problems 
there is no solution of the difficulty raised 
in the Church of England by the recent 
legislation concerning marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, The omission is 
practically apologised for, on the ground 
that conditions are so different in the 
several countries represented in the Con- 
ference, that the matter had to be left 
for each to deal with in its own way—an 
admission sufficiently damaging to the 
extreme ecclesiastical view of the matter 
in this country. On the other hand, 
serious questions of abuse of the married 
state and practical denial of its sanctity 
are dealt with in outspoken resolutions. 

To the resolution on Faith and Modern 
Thought we shall return, when we have 
had the opportunity of considering the 
report of the Committee on that subject. 
Here we will only further quote from the 
Encyclical some of its finest passages, in 
recognition of the true ideal of service. 
The prevailing interest of the Conference, 
as of the Pan-Anglican Congress which 


perceded it, was in the various forms of 
service which the Church is called to 
render to the world. There was in the 
Conference, the letter says, ‘‘ ever present 
the thought of the Church as ordained of 
God for the service of mankind.’? Thus 
the ideal of Curist himself is expressed, 
as at the very centre of the Church’s 
character :— 


‘* First, then, at the heart of that con- 
ception of the Church which Christ our 
Lord has taught us is the thought of 
service. For He came ‘not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister,’ and the Church 
is set to portray and to represent Him 
amongst men; to keep the vision of 
Him, of His work, His ways, before the 
eyes of men. Therefore the Church must 
take for its own this central note of His 
purpose and His mission; the Church 
will be true to its calling in proportion as 
it can say to the world, by word and 
deed, by what it refuses and by what it 
claims: ‘I come not to be ministered ‘3 
unto, but to minister’; and it must be é 
feared that the Church’s forgetfulness of 
this, its obscuring or effacing of this essen- 
tial characteristic, has at times disastrously 
hindered the world from recognising the 
true nature and office of the Church. The 
power to witness to Christ depends on 
being like Him. Men will alwayslearnof 
Christ from those whom they see living — 
with Christ-like simplicity for their sake ; b 
the highest claim must be commended by 


the lowliest service.”’ pass t 
This function of service, it is added, has ay 


been recognised with increasing clearness 
of recent years, and new zeal has been put 
into various kinds of missionary work, and 
has brought a deepened sense of social 
responsibility. 


‘‘iverywhere men and women are a 
devoting themselves to work in those _ E 
districts. of our great cities where the 
problems and the distress of poverty still £3 
confront us with their urgent and awful — 
claim. Women were first, and are still 
foremost, in the field; our generation has 
seen notable developments of the work — : 
of sisterhoods, deaconesses, and district 
nurses. It has seen the rise of ‘settle- 
ments,’ into which men and women bene me 
their vigour and enthusiasm, their culture — 
and capacity, to the service of their . 
fellow men. Mention should also be made. 
of efforts of another kind—guilds of social _ 
service and leagues such as the Christian — 
Social Union. These are but some of the - 
ways by which the spirit of service is 
spreading far and wide. Not all who 
work may accept fully the claims of | 
Lord Jesus Christ; but we welcome 
as witnesses to that ideal of life which 
world owes to His teaching and i inspir 
and which the Church, it must be admitt 
has but slowly realised. Thus in 
revival of missionary enterprise an 
the enlargement of the sphere o 
obligation we mark the advance 
and loftier conceptions of life. 
times of transition the sense of 
and confusion may threaten the 
and confidence of faith; but we 
that now, as in past ages of 1 
and change, the creative spirit 
moe upon the face of the wat 
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by many signs we recognise the presence 
and the work of Him who taught us by 
love to serve one another. 
+. ees be 
**TIn the Church’s quickened sense of 
the truth that its calling cannot be ful- 
filled apart from the service of mankind, 
we see, beyond all clouds of difficulty and 
perplexity, the clear shining of a great 
hope. By the discernment of that truth 
the Church at once draws nearer to its 
Master, seeing further into the inex- 
haustible depths of His words and His 
example, and also finds itself in close 
instinctive sympathy with the best thoughts 
and aspirations in the social movements 
of our day. The field of service is as 
wide and various as the world. For wher- 
ever men are living and need help, whether 
the need be conscious or unconscious, 
thither the Church of the Christ who 
took upon Him the form of a servant is 
beckoned by the opportunity of service. 
ay nak Hk 


‘* The field of service is as diverse as 
the realm of Law is shown to bein Richard 
Hooker’s great portrayal of it; and as 
‘the actions of men are of sundry distinct 
kinds,’ so in sundry distinct ways the 
Church of Christ can serve men. In two 
relations men are set to realise their life, 
their faculties, their being: in relation 
to Almighty God, as bound to Him by 
the quickening bond of His Fatherhood, 
which contains in itself their creation, 
their redemption, their sanctification ; and 
in relation to their fellow men, as bound 
to them by sacred and essential bonds of 
brotherhood, realised in the home, in the 
State, and in the Church, which is ‘ both 
a society and a society super-natural,’ 
leading men forward in the recognition 


‘and realisation both of their relation to 


Almighty God and of their relation one 
with another. By these ways men may 
attain, in communion with God, in com- 
munion with their brethren, to the fulness 
of personality and of life; in these ways, 
as they move onwards or hang back, the 
Church may serve and help them, and it 
is to the better rendering of that manifold 
service and help that we trust the outcome 
of our Conference may tend.”’ 

This noble ideal of service, found 
utterance also, as we have already said, 
at the Pan-Anglican Congress. That great 
experience is recalled in the Encyclical : 
** There was no faintness of heart in 
facing great questions, and no narrowness 
of mind in dealing with them, The 
genuine wish to work together swept 
away all thoughts of partisanship and 
brought instead the reality of mutual 
understanding. Minds and hearts were 
lifted up on high, and as from the Mount 
of God men saw visions of service.’’ If 
all the churches of this land could give 
theniselves whole-heartedly to that ideal, 
what glorious testimony there would be 
to the truth of God, what happy fellow- 
ship in work for His Kingdom! It would 
be the end of all sectarian bitterness and 
little-mindedness, and there would surely 
be a new outpouring of the Spirit, and a 
harvest such as the world has not yet 


‘seen, of its rich fruits of love, joy, and 
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PROFESSOR OTTO PFLEIDERER. 


Tue death of Professor Pfleiderer four 
weeks ago (recorded in THE Inquirer of 
July 25), removes from our circle of religious 
fellowship another beloved and trusted 
guide. For more than thirty years, since 
the English translation of his treatise on 
** Paulinism ’’ in 1877, he had been known 
among us as a profound student of early 
Christianity. His visit to London in 
1885 as Hibbert Lecturer brought him 
into personal relations with English Unit- 
arians which he warmly cherished; and 
he became a familiar as well as a revered 
figure at our international meetings. 

Born in 1839, in a village near Kann- 
stadt, in Wurtemberg, he came from the 
warm-hearted Suabian race, and had a 
full measure of its deep devotional senti- 
ments. From the public school he passed 
to the University of Tiibingen in 1857. 
The brilliant career of Ferdinand Christian 
Baur was drawing to its close, but he 
commanded the allegiance of the young 
student, who might afterwards profoundly 
modify the results of his teacher, but could 
never forget the stimulus which he had 
received from him. Of the four most 
distinguished of Baur’s pupils who were 
not diverted, like Zeller,into another field, 
Hilgenfeld, Holsten, H. Holtzmann, and 
Pfleiderer, only the veteran Holtzmann 
now survives. 

After four years at the University, 
Pfleiderer took parish duty for a short time, 
combining with it excursions to North 
Germany, to this country, and to Scotland. 
For England and its political develop- 
ment he always maintained hearty ad- 
miration, though he could not but be 
conscious of the backward state of its 
Biblical science. It was plain, however, 
that the ability of the pastor would bring 
him back to university work, and in 1864 
he returned to Tiibingen to serve his 
apprenticeship as lecturer. The fruits 
of his early studies were published after 
four years in a very able treatise on 
‘* Religion, its Nature and its History ”’ 
(2 vols.), forerunner of his larger works on 
the Philosophy of Religion. It was a 
bold and far-reaching survey. As a 
disciple of Baur, Pfleiderer had naturally 
found his philosophical master in Hegel. 
But in this book he abandoned the meta- 
physical method, and sought his base 
in psychology. He approached religion 
from the side of human experience, and 
applied this key to all questions of reve- 
lation, inspiration, and redemption. With 
wide outlook and broad sympathy he 
passed in review the great historic faiths, 
showing that power of grouping detail 
and massing large varieties of facts under 
comprehensive philosophic conceptions, 
which alone can give unity to the manifold 
forms of religious development. 

From Tiibingen the young lecturer 
returned for a couple of years to the pulpit, 
as city preacher at Heilbronn, only to 
remove in 1870 to the great church at 
Jena in which Herder had preached, 
and thence to pass into a theological 
chair in the University. Five years later 
he made his last removal, and in 1875 
migrated to Berlin, where he was to 
lecture for the third of a century. The 
capital of the new German Empire was 
just then entering on that great expansion 
which followed the conclusion of the 


Franco-German war. The sympathies of 
the Imperial Court were with an older 
type of Evangelical orthodoxy, and the 
religious atmosphere of Berlin was some- 
what hard and arid. The South-German 
professor might feel himself in theological 
isolation, but with the noble spirit of 
freedom in the pursuit of truth which is 
characteristic of German University life, 
there was no restraint upon his ‘‘ liberty 
of prophesying.’’ Year after year he 
laboured with untiring industry. The 
studies of a whole generation are reflected 
in the successive editions of his books. 
Paulinism, the philosophy and history of 
religion, the origins of Christianity—on 
all these themes he produced great treaties 
which he rewrote again and again. No 
research was exhaustive, no view was 
final; the appearance of undiscovered 
material, the unveiling of fresh sources, 
might at any time alter the perspective 
by introducing new facts. So the ap- 
pearance of Weber’s treatise on the 
Theology of the Synagogue (1880) threw 
new light on the ideas of Paul, and the 
Hibbert Lectures of 1885 modified some 
of the positions of the earlier ‘‘ Paulin- 
ism.’’ The second edition of the large 
work on ‘‘ Primitive Christianity ’’ (1902) 
surveyed the whole theme with wider 
outlook and bolder sweep than its pre- 
decessor (1887), and the latter volume of 
popular lectures on ‘‘ Christian Origins ’’ 
showed him still watchful and alert in his 
use of the ‘‘ Mithras-Liturgy,’’ brought 
to light by Dieterich. Moreover, his long 
studies in religious history, and especially 
in the analogies between ruder and more 
refined explanations of phases of religious 
experience, enabled him to treat the 
phenomena of the early Church with 
clearer insight and firmer grasp. Some- 
times, indeed, he seemed only too readily 
to yield to the suggestiveness of some 
recent book or historical parallel. But 
this only showed how little he was biassed 
by preconceived opinion. All questions 
were still open, and all solutions liable to 
revision. 


The strenuous labours of the teacher and 
writer did not, however, wholly absorb 
Pfleiderer’s thoughts. He was _ pro- 
foundly interested in the problems of the 
German working-classes. Their aliena- 
tion from the services of religion distressed 
him greatly. But he was quick to notice 
their appreciation of higher ethical ideals. 
When he visited Hngland in 1885 he 
described with enthusiasm the arrange- 
ments by which great plays to be per- 
formed on Sundays in the theatres were 
made the subject of lecture and study in 
large meetings of the artizans of Berlin, 
where whole families could gain knowledge 
and culture and enjoyment together. 
Nothing pleased him more, during the 
winter visit to Edinburgh eas Gifford 
Lecturer in 1894, than a request from 
some of the working-men in the city 
that he would repeat some of his lectures 
at an evening hour when they could attend. 
The large number who assembled, and 
the eagerness with which they followed 
his expositions, impressed him greatly ; 
there was no such desire among his own 
people. Onthe other hand, another mani- 
festation of the Scotch temper amused 
him greatly. During the weeks of his 
stay, “‘ Auld Reekie ’* was afflicted with 
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deluges of rain, and the explanation ran 
round among the “unco guid ’* that this 
was a dispensation of Heaven’s anger at 
the presence of so unorthodox a teacher. 
And yet, when he came to Oxford, and 
lectured at Manchester College on his way 
south, Prof. Max Miiller found his style 
too ‘* pietistic.’’ 

Many elements of thought and feeling 
were thus combined in his work. From 
the Hegelianism of his youth he derived 
the view of the ‘* Divine Immanence ”’ 
which pervades his philosophical con- 
ceptions, and the ‘‘ soft determinism ”’ 
(to use Prof. James’s witty designation) 
which made him refuse to argue with 
Prof. Upton about the freedom of the will. 
But his historical studies made him realise 
the enormous significance of personality 
in religion. On this he laid special 
emphasis in the discourse which he sent to 
the first meeting of the International 
Council in 1901, where he dwelt on the 
vital power of Christianity, exemplified 
in Jesus, to moralise politics and the 
social order. To this ideal he was always 
faithful. For its sake he was ready to 
pass out of the ordinary limits of German 
State Protestantism, to co-operate with 
brethren of common purposes in other 
lands. He spared no personal labour for 
the cause. We greeted him at Amsterdam 
and Geneva; he was among the most 
honoured of the foreign guests at Boston. 
He believed in free speech, in the inter- 
change of thought, in open discussion 
transcending the barriers of ecclesiastical 
communion, of language or race. During 
the long tenure of his chair in Berlin, he 
saw others advancing where he had been 
a pioneer. The loneliness of an earlier 
day troubled him no more. Hundreds and 
thousands of students had passed through 
his lecture-room: to how many had he 
not been the revered teacher and guide. 
But he made no claims, and assumed 
no dignity of leadership. He remained 
modest, lowly-minded, genial, to the last, 
generous in his recognition of others, the 
self-forgetting servant of Truth. He saw 
in the soul within and in life around the 
abundant indications of ‘‘ the progressive 
development and perfection of the human 
personality.’* Happy was it for him that 
the Angel of Death called to him swiftly, 
without long decline or protracted suffer- 
ing. May we not translate his message 
to our friend in the ancient words, ‘‘ Come 
up hither, and I will show thee what shall 
be hereafter.’’ J. E. C. 


MORAL WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. 


Amone the questions dealt with by the 
Lambeth Conference, to which we have 
referred in our leading article this week, 
those affecting the moral and social 
welfare of the people are of the first im- 
portance, and we give here in full the pas- 
sage from the Encyclical Letter, issued by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of 
the Conference, introducing the reference 
to these subjects, and also the resolutions 
arrived at. The Conference altogether 
arrived at 78 resolutions; these it will 
be seen are numbered from 44 to 53. 


From the Encyclical Letter. 
** By the power of the truth which it car- 


ries and declares, the Church is constantly 
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serving the cause of true progress. But 
it has a further duty to be watchfully 
responsive to the opportunities of service 
which the movements of civil society 
provide. The democratic movement of 
our century presents one of these oppor- 
tunities. Underlying it are ideals of 
brotherhood, liberty, and mutual justice 
and help. In those ideals we recognise 
the working of our Lord’s teaching as to 
the inestimable value of every human 
being in the sight of God, and His special 
thought for the weak and the oppressed. 
These are practical truths proclaimed 
by the ancient Prophets and enforced 
by our Lord with all the perfectness of His 
teaching and His life. We call upon the 
Church to consider how far and wherein it 
has departed from these truths. In so 
far as the democratic and industrial 
movement is animated by them and strives 
to procure for all, especially for the weaker, 
just treatment, and a real opportunity of 
living a true human life, we appeal to all 
Christians to co-operate actively with it. 
Only so can they hope to commend to 
the movement the Spirit of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which is at once its true 
stimulus and its true corrective. Only 
so can they win for Him that allegiance 
which is the constant and enduring security 
for the hopes and progress of human 
society.”” 


(c) The due observance of the requires 
ments of the law relating thereto } 

(d) The payment of a just wage to those 
who are employed therein. 

50. The Conference holds that it is the 
duty of the Church to press upon Govern- 
ments the wrong of sanctioning for the 
sake of revenue any forms of trade which 
involve the degradation or hinder the 
moral and physical progress of the races and 
peoples under their rule or influence. 

51. The Conference, regarding the non- 
medicinal use of opium as a grave physical __ 
and moral evil, welcomes all well-con- 
sidered efforts to abate such use, particu- 
larly those of the Government and people — 
of China, and also the proposal of the 
Government of the United States ‘to 
arrange an International Commission on 
Opium. It thankfully recognises the pro- 
gressive reduction by the Indian Govern- 
ment of the area of poppy cultivation, 
but still appeals for all possible insistence 
on the affirmation of the House of Commons 
that the Indian opium traffic with China _ 
is morally indefensible. It urges a strin- 
gent dealing with the opium vice in British” 
settlements, along with due precautions o 
against the introduction of narcotic | sub- 
stitutes for opium. Finally, it calls upon 
all Christian people to pray for the effectual he 
repression of the opium evil. eee 

52. The Conference, while fran’ y 
acknowledging the moral gains sometin 
won by war, rejoices in the gro 
higher ethical perceptions which is 
denced by the increasing willingne 
| settle difficulties among nations by pea 
methods: it records, therefore, its 
appreciation of the services rendere 
the Conferences at The Hague, its tha 
ness for the practical work achii 
and for the principles of interna 
responsibility acknowledged by the di 
gates; and, finally, realising the dang 
inseparable from national and comme: 
progress, it urges earnestly up a 
Christian peoples the duty of allaying rae 
prejudice, of reducing by peaceful arran 
ments the conflict of trade inte 
and of promoting among all races 
spirit of brotherly co-operation for 
good of all mankind. 

53. The Conference desires to call atte 
tion to the evidence supplied from eve 
part of Christendom as to the grave | pe 
Seg from the increasing ee 


The Resolutions. 


44. The Conference recognises the ideals 
of brotherhood which underlie the demo- 
cratic movement of this century; and, 
remembering our Master’s example in 
proclaiming ‘the inestimable value of every 
human being in the sight of God, calls upon 
the Church to show sympathy with the 
movement, in so far as it strives to procure 
for all just treatment and a real opportunity 
of living a true human life, and by its 
sympathy to commend to the movement 
the spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, in 
whom all the hopes of human society are 
bound up. 

45. The social mission and social 
principles of Christianity should be given 
a more prominent place in the study and 
teaching of the Church, both for the 
clergy and the laity. 

-46. The ministry of the laity requires 
to be more widely recognised, side by side 
with the ministry of the clergy, in the 
work, the administration, and the discipline 
of the church. 

47. A committee or organisation for 
social service should be part of the equip- 
ment of every diocese, and, as far as practi- 
cable, of every parish. 

48. The Church should teach that the 
Christian, who is an owner of property, 
should recognise the governing principle 
that, like all our gifts, our powers, and 
our time, property is a trust held for the 
benefit of the community, and its right use 
should be insisted upon as a religious duty. 

49. The Conference urges upon members 
of the Church practical recognition of the 
moral responsibility involved in their 
investments. This moral responsibility Day, both on land ar 
extends to— 1 of God and for the s 

(2) The character and general social | physical eyes: D 
effect of any business or enterprise in ee 
which their money is invested ; 

(b) The treatment of the persons « em- 
ployed in that wea? or "enterprise; vi: 


iss 
ve 


Christian sade In consequen 
this, the Conference records its 
conviction that strong and co-orc 
action is urgently demanded, with 
educating the public conscience and 
ing a higher sense of individual res 
bility alike on the religious and Ww 
tarian aspects of the question. — 
The Conference further in pur 
the resolutions passed upon thi 
in former Conferences, calls upc 
people to promote by all m 
power the better observar 
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THEOLOGY AND THE CHILD.* 
By tue Rev. J. Worstxy Austin, M.A. 
ae 


THERE is only one story of the childhood 
of Jesus told in the canonical gospels, and 
we all know it well. ‘‘ His parents went 
every year to Jerusalem at the feast of 
the passover. And when he was twelve 
years old, they went up after the custom 
of the feast ; and when they had fulfilled 
the days, as they were returning the boy 
Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem; but 
supposing him to be in the company, 
they went a day’s journey; and they 
sought for him among their kinsfelk and 
acquaintances, and when they found him 
not they returned to Jerusalem seeking 
for him. And it came to pass after three 
days they found him in the temple, sitting 
in the midst of the doctors, both hearing 
them and asking them questions.’’ That 
is the one picture—Jesus at twelve years 
of age asking questions. That isthe centre 
of the story—the circumstances have doubt- 
less been touched by imagination. What 
a very natural fact lies thus at the centre— 
a boy beginning to think about things 
and collecting information. 

I take that as one of the chief charac- 
teristics of childhood, varying greatly, of 
course, tending in various directions accord- 
ing to the type of mind—the instinct for 
information. It shows itsclf long before 
twelve years of age. Long before that, 

£ the child of average intelligence will pro- 
pound questions that will baffle the Royal 
Society itself. ‘* Why does a cat mew and 
_ not bark?’’ ‘* Why does a cock crow 
~ and not cackle?’’ ‘‘ Why was I not 
some one else ?’’ ‘* Why didn’t I have 

— eurly hair?’’ Who of us has not been 
puzzled, and sometimes even exasperated, 
by the persistent flow of well-nigh un- 
answerable questions from the lips of the 
ae fast-growing child. A human being is, to 
begin with, by nature a free inquirer. The 
___ ehild’s propounding of questions, sometimes 

deep, sometimes silly, is the evidence of a 

developing faculty, than which there is 
_ none greater in the catalogue of human 

powers. We find thus, in its beginning, 
that hunger and thirst after truth which 
is the basis of all achievement, all human 
advance whatsoever. 

The age at which a child begins to scek 
information on those great questions with 
_ which Religion is directly concerned varies 
with circumstances, training, and innate 
ability. But sooner or later, I believe, 
most children pass through a phase of 
_ interest and wonder which has to do with 
these deeper things. They feel the touch 
of Life’s mystery, though generally the 
____ world with its concrete interests soon sweeps 
in, and those early promptings of thought 

“never return again with much force. Only 
_ under exceptional conditions as things are 
-_- now, can the truly philosophic mind be 

_ preserved and nourished—the mind that 
throughout life reveals a growing love of 
Truth, and the unbroken development of 
_ these faculties through which Truth is 
attained. This opens out a very large sub- 

ject for consideration, and this morning 
[ cannot pretend to do more than give you 
a few thoughts on certain aspects of it 
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From an Address given at the Summer 
ion for Sunday School Teachers at Man- 
College, Oxford, July 16. 


which concern us in our Sunday School 
work. 

As Sunday School workers our endeavour 
is to do what we can in the way of the 
moral training of the young. That, no 
one questions. Now the point at which 
I would begin is this—that the moral life 
is bound up with the desire and search for 
Truth in each individual, and that therefore 
a part of the aim of every Sunday School 
teacher should be to stimulate and nourish 
this impulse towards Truth, and to satisfy 
it as far as lies in his power. About many 
things, the growing soul under his care 
is going to gather up information. It is a 
part of his duty to quicken interest, to 
encourage thought, to stimulate desire for 
information about the deeper things of life, 
and to help him to lay the bases at least 
of a living, fruitful faith. 

Now, I believe this aspect of our work is 
taken less seriously than any; it is most 
neglected, and the consequence is that 
many a young soul passes through our 
schools, and begins the sterner battle of 
life more badly equipped in certain ways 
than it might be. A further consequence 
is that no interest is built up in the Church 
and allit stands for, and consequently num 
bers continually drift who ought to fill our 
empty benches, and add to the size of our 
congregations. ; 

In conservative and orthodox circles 
this matter is always held to be of prime 
importance. The way in which it is met 
I shall have to discuss later. But one 
should note that no Roman Catholic child 
is allowed to grow up without some attempt 
being made to mect his need as a Truth- 
seeking being. He is equipped with some 
knowledge of the essentials of Roman 
Catholic theology, and also with knowledge 
of the way in which the Roman Catholic 
position may be defended. The same 
holds true of the Church of England. And 
how often has it been noticed that when the 
young from our own favoured circles come 
out into the world and rub shoulders with 
the agnostic on one side, or the orthodox 
on the other, and cross swords a little over 
faiths and practices, they scarcely know 
what their own cause is, much less in what 
way itis to be championed. Even those who 
for various reasons enter into some sort of 
church connection after leaving school 
often have for years but the haziest notion 
as to where they are standing, or why they 
support the position they do. 

Now I think the unsatisfactory condition 
we are in in this respect is due to a wide- 
spread misinterpretation of what I may 
peak of as the fundamental principle of 
our church life. We stand for individual 
liberty, for the principle of free inquiry, and 
for a unity of the spirit that may obtain 
amongst the greatest diversity of opinions 
and beliefs. We consequently have no 
authoritative church creed. We stand not 
for subscription, but for non-subscription. 
And it is this, sound as it is in itself, that 
through misinterpretation breeds a care- 
lessness about opinions and beliefs that 
proves at last disastrous to our general 
life. We bunch all convictions together 
under the term theology, and are never 
tired of showing that theology is not religion. 
We profess an interest in deeds not doctrine. 
We proclaim that it is character that 
matters, not creed. And thus, one side 


of the soul’s life from childhood up is 


more or less neglected. And it comes 
about that theology is not without honour, 
save in what ought to be her own land and 
among her own people. 

Now when anyone begins to discern 
that somehow or other there is something 
wrong here—when a Sunday School teacher 
begins to sce that if he is true to his work 
he must help his scholars to the formation 
of convictions as well as in other matters— 
he usually assumes there is only one 
method by which any good can be done. It 
is the old method of trying to instil ready- 
made doctrines—a ready-made system 
into the child’s mind. Just as the Roman 
Catholic instils his Roman Catholicism, 
as the Anglican his Anglicanism, so he must 
try to pour in as much as he knows of the 
elements of Unitarianism. 

When followed up properly, Ido not doubt 
the teaching of cut and dried answers to iun- 
damental religious questions has its appro- 
priate results. It produces a type of believer. 
Itnourishes champions and adherents to 
a system or a creed, and helps to propagate 
and perpetuate that system or creed in the 
world. But it is an expensive method. 
It can only do this at great cost. It can 
only do this at the cost of stunting and 
crippling thought. The catechetical method 
is a method by which the child is gradually 
converted from a free inquirer into a more 
or less prejudiced partizan of stereotyped 
dogma. For a catechism of its nature is 
authoritative, or it is nothing. And the 
undermining of the pure Truth-seeking 
impulse, always begins by imbibing some 
one else’s opinions and thoughts as authori- 
tative, thus setting us free from the task of 
forming our own. 

At the very threshold of the question of 
method in religious teaching thus stands 
the question of the ideal or end for which 
you would make. Is it your object to 
raise up adherents of a particular system, 
or is it your object to raise up thinkers ? 
Are you anxious to supply the young 
with a particular belief, or are you anxious 
to help them to think without prejudice, 
and form their own convictions in the pure 
spirit of Truth? Now this catechetical 
method is the old-cstablished method of 
Christianity. We can trace it back certainly 
as far as the second half of the second 
century. ‘‘ The dawn of the Reformation 
again witnessed a great revival of the work 
of the catechist. All the great reformers 
recognised its importance ; the two cate- 
chisms of Luther, the Genevan catechism, 
the Heidelberg catechism, the catechism of 
Zurich, and the Anglican catechism, are 
landmarks of the Reformation.’’ ‘Then 
later in England we got the longer and 
shorter cathechisms of the Westminster 
Assembly. 

The method is characteristic of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant alike. And thus is 
revealed what has hitherto been the great 
object of Christians of all classes. It has 
been first and foremost to manufacture 
believers of a particular pattern. It has 
been to raise up adherents of a particular 
system. And the ideal of the particular 
truth lover and secker, the ideal of the 
man who has thought his way out to his 
own convictions freely, has, save here and 
there, been in the background throughout 
Christian History. Asa mere summary of 
an individual, or a society’s beliefs, a cate- 
chism does no harm. It may be useful as 
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a text-book in a class. 


getting out of the 


danger begins to creep in. 


But now, what is the ideal to which we 
I take it that 
with all their faults and weaknesses, this 
little group of churches to which you and I 
belong is distinguished by this—that we 
have broken away from the whole concep- 
tion of authoritative beliefs, and however 


press in our own Church life ? 


strongly or weakly we may as individuals, 


or as a denomination, hold to particular 
convictions, our ideal is a freely thinking 


mind building up its own personal faith, 
and whatever that faith may be, having the 


right to come into free fellowship with other 


Truth-seekers in the Church of the living 
God. Necessarily, we wish to propagate 


our own views, but we wish to propagate 
them simply by the appeal of one free mind 
to another, and any method of instilling 
them as mere dicta of a superior authority 
is hostile to our fundamental principle and 
And this means, then, that the old 


aim. 
catechetical method is no longer for us. We 
have passed beyond it. But we have as yet 


learnt no new method, and, indeed, hardly 
know how to look for one. 


of religious instruction. 


have no new settled endeavour in its place. 


The work of helping the young to build up 
living, personal religious convictions presses 
But how to do it without 
falling into the old method of simply in- 
doctrinating the children with our own 
ideas, and thus thinking for them instead of 
teaching them to think for themselves, is 
the problem we have not solved. Now that 
problem is of such tremendous import, that 
with its solution, nothing shert of a new 


upon us still. 


era will be opened in the history of the 
development of Christianity. 

I would briefly notice here a peculiar 
development to which our situation has 
given rise. It is what is sometimes known 
as the open-mind theory, or as I prefer to 
call it, the vacant-mind theory. There 
are people who, having reached the percep- 
tion that the growing soul ought not to be 
biassed in any particular theological direc- 
tion, immediately jump to the conclusion 
that the best thing to do is to refrain from 
this kind of teaching altogether. ‘* Let 
it find Truth by itseli—let it adjust itself 
to its universe without our interferencc—let 
the mind be left open ’’—that is the plea. 
It has an attractive ring, but unfortunately, 
it is a plea for what will not work in an 
unideal world. I mean that a child very 
early reaches the point when, if you do not 
teach him, some one else will. As long as 
you keep him under your eye and prevent 
all outside interference, he is no doubt 
tolerably safe. But how long can you do 
that ? How long will it be before outside 
influences, theological as well as other, 
borneto him along the most varied channels, 
begin to touch himand mould? aught he 
is going to be, and the question is how, 
and by whom ? 

Then again, the vacant mind theory is, 
I think, based on an over-estimation of 
individual power. In every other matter 


But directly it 
begins to be looked upon as an authori- 
tative manual, and its ready-made answers 
learnt off and accepted as an easy way of 
task of thinking for 
oneself and shaping one’s own answers, the 


And this is 
another reason of our slackness in the matter 
More or less un- 
consciously we have outgrown the whole 
Christian endeavour in this respect, and we 


it is admitted that the growing mind needs 
help—it needs to profit by the experience 
and thought of those older and wiser. It 
needs information far beyond what it can 
directly glean for itself. And above all 
it needs guidance in the art of handling 
information, in right thinking. If this be 
true in the case of subjects which we call 
comprehensively ‘‘ secular,’’ it is doubly 
true as regards religion. I{ so much 
teaching and training and guiding is 
necessary to turn out a fairly good physicist 
or mathematician, how can one imagine 
that by leaving the mind simply to its 
own devices, the best results will be 
obtained in religion. The fact is, at 
least my experience leads me to believe 
this true, that the results in a mind thus 
left solitary are nearly always very meagre 
and very misty, until suddenly some teacher 
comes on the scene. He may be an 
Agnostic, Secularist, Spiritualist, Catholic, 
or Unitarian, or any other—but it is then, 
when some sort of guidance has been found, 
some leading has been given, that ideas 
are quickly formed, positive convictions 
begin to gain hold on the soul, and a 
religious or non-religious outlook of some 
kind, for good or ill, is gained. 

And thus the vacant-mind, sometimes 
called the open-mind theory, really 
defeats its own end. The way to keep 
the mind really open is not by keeping it 
vacant. It is by helping it in every way 
to exercise its natural powers, and by guid- 
ing it in the exercise of those powers to 
natural and rational conclusions. It is 
when this is not done, and because it is 
then empty, that it becomes the ready 
receptacle into which some dextrous 
champion of a theory sooner or later will 
pour his ownideas. There is thus no solu- 
tion of our difficulty along the line of 
laisser faire. Teaching is essential, in 
some way, it is indeed a pressing duty. 
And our great task in outgrowing one 
method and one ideal of religious teaching is 
to discover and perfect some other method 
of training the young in the exercise of 
their faculties and helping them to attain 
convictions which are something more 
than mere reflections of those of the 
teacher. 

And now I would point out that we 
have ever before us a great example of a 
new higher method of teaching, not, 
indeed, as applied to Sunday schools, but 
as applied to the training of ministers of 
religion. That example is here in this 
college, within whose spacious walls we 
are holding these meetings. Manchester 
College, we have all read over and over 
again, has a fundamental principle. It 
exists to freely impart theological know- 
ledge without insistence on the adoption 
of any particular theological convictions. 
It stands for a distinct educational ideal as 
applied to religion. It stands, I believe, 
for the only ideal that will at length com- 
mend itself to the higher thought and 
moral feeling of men. Here year after 
year the work goes forward of teaching 
without prejudicing, informing and guiding 
without undue pressure or bias. The 
religious interest is treated as an abso- 
lutely vital interest; it is stimulated, 
nourished, trained, and on the fruits of 
this the life of our little group of churches 
to no small extent depends. 


And what I feel is that tes same prin- 


ciple ought to be capable of expression 
not simply here in an academic circle, 
but anywhere in the training of the young, 
that it ought to be capable ‘of application, 
a real, living, fruitful application to our 
Sunday schools, 


(To be concluded.5 


THE UNITARIAN VAN MISSION. 


A Werex or Great MEETINGS. 


THERE have been several surprising 
facts im regard to the attendances at 
our meetings during the season: In 
separate weeks the four vans have five 
times accounted for over 10,000 people, 
and the lowest aggregate was that of last 
week, when the figures came nearly as 
low as 6,000. There was one glorious week 
in June when the Welsh van did better 
than that itself, and the four vans to- 
gether just passed 13,000. That was our 
high-water mark, and it didn’t seem likely 
that we should see a repetition of the figures. 4 
When August comes in, too, it is natural re 
to expect a big falling off in attendances 
owing to the holidays. Last week showed 
a falling off of a third of our usual attend- 
ance, and was in accordance with ex- My Ay. 
pectation. Itis, therefore, as gratifying = 
as it is surprising that this week’s oe 
returns should exceed everything hitherto _ 
recorded. And, best of all, the large An ae 

se 


figure of 15,245 is not attributable ioe 
some exceptional success of one van 
alone. Each district has contributed 

a very satisfactory proportion to the 
result, so that, while on the occasion 
in June one van accounted for nearly half 
of the total, the highest single contribution = 
this week is responsible for less than a “ee , 
third of the gross attendance. Scotland — 
and London have done better than in 
any other week of the season; but, while | 
the Welsh and Midland figures are good, — 
both vans have several timessentinbetter 
figures. The total for the season has now — 
passed 126,000, which is 4,000 more than 
the total for last year, so that the ee 
eight weeks of the season will rank as the — 
margin of success over and above 1907. 

A writer in the Christian World recently — 
discussing the usefulness of preaching in the 
open air, finished an interesting article by 
stating that what was really wanted was — 
more fresh air in the preaching. His — 
whole implication, however, was that the 
out-of-doors advocacy of religion was bound - 
to have the desired effect upon the preac rm 
ingin the church ; and he spoke of the wide 
extension of open air propaganda in recent — 
days with manifest approval. The Bishop 
of Manchester conducts a great open-a ir 
mission on Blackpool sands, the Bish 
Sodor and Man preaches on Douglas Hi 
the Evangelical Free Church Council h 
united services in the open in scores 
places, the political parties have foll 
the example of the Socialists in meee h 
people in the streets and squares of ¢ 
and towns. The Church Army, the § 
tion Army, the Wesleyans, United Me 
ists, Baptists, and other religious 
tions have vans on the road, as well 
Socialists, Tariff Reformers, Suffre 
Peace Advocates, and others. Some ¢ 
efforts are avowedly for the 
adding members to their particula 
ani a 1 of them are ae 
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also by the hope that the faith that is in 
them will be promoted by the preaching 
of the word as they understand it. Buta 
large share of the work is undertaken with- 
out any hope of direct reward, and from the 
conviction that indoor methods are not 
sufficient to accomplish all the good of 
which these agencies are capable. The 
Unitarian vans were sent out to take their 
share in this work, quite irrespective of any 
consideration as to how many new members 
they might bring into our churches. 
Religion wants to seek and to save the lost, 
and the indifferent as well, and no church 
would be likely to admit that its message 
was only for those who could pay for it. 
Even if there were no likelihood of any 
financial and numerical gain to the 
**church,’* the desire to get the truth 
home to those who neglect it would still 
hold place in our affections. These mis- 
sions, then, have to be judged very largely 
by the character of the audiences which 
can be attracted, and by the manner in 
which attention can be held. If the 
audience is composed of people, many of 
whom would not be able to pay for member- 
ship in a church, and who certainly do not 
come into the churches, that is a fair mark 
of success, if the movement is really dis- 
interested. And the experience of the 
missioners with the Unitarian vans is, 
that almost invariably their audiences 


compare more than favourably with others. 


Indeed, when it is remembered that very 
frequently those present have no prior 
acquaintance with our work, whereas it 
often happens that other audiences are 
largely composed of the members of the 
churches promoting the meetings, there 
seems every reason for the belief that 
scarcely any other religious agency so 
thoroughly succeeds in gaining the ear of 
the crowds, who from one cause or another, 
are out of touch with churches and their 
ideals: But four vans cannot be every- 
where, and it seems as though the time 
were full for some of the churches taking 
advantage of the experience which has been 
gained, and starting open-air work for them- 
selves. So many inquiries reach us as to 
whether the vans can possibly be sent to 
every point of the compass, where they are 
apparently wanted, that there is evidently 
the disposition, if not the means available, 
for such work. All we can say is: Why 
wait fora van? If the missioner and his 
vanner have to leave their ‘‘ wagon ’’ at 
times, and try a meeting with a chair for 
platform, without any choir or helpers, and 
can make a success of the meeting under 
those conditions, it would look as though 
any church, with the assistance of its choir, 
could certainly do as well. As a matter 
of fact, it has been done this summer—is 
being done at this moment ; and it could 
be undertaken in many places with every 
prospect of benefit for the church that had 
the courage to make the effort. There was 
some talk a while ago of choirs giving street 
concerts in the neglected parts of towns, 
and this is a piece of work also which could 
be undertaken with wonderful results for 
good both to those who listened, and to 
that church which loved the brother man 
enough to sing for him. There are certain 
_advantages, too, of local knowledge which 


the churches have over van missioners, 
--— and if a church wants new members and 
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can get them by this means, well and good. 
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In any case, itis too late to stand and wait. 
Very few folk join any church without being 
invited, and the readiest method of giving 
an invitation is by carrying it yourself. 

Lonpon Disrricr (Lay-missioner, Mr. 
H. K. Broapneap).—Large numbers of 
people were about at Ealing in the neigh- 
bourhood of the van on Bank Holiday, but 
they were in no mind for the Unitarian 
meeting, and Rev. W. T. Bushrod seldom 
had more than a score of folk to listen to 
his address. The effort to find a better 
pitch proving futile, the Mission moved on 
to Hanwell on the Tuesday. Here the 
conditions proved to be in our favour. 
Large crowds assembled each night, and 
were waiting before the time announced 
for the meetings. Mr. Bushrod remained 
for two evenings, and writes that the site 
was excellent, and the meetings an inspira- 
tion. The audience was a mixed one, with 
a majority of broad religious thinkers. 
Orthodoxy was at a discount, and a young 
Methodist who tried to turn the flank of the 
meeting found no sympathy from the{crowd. 
The missioner, in mentioning some trouble 
created by a drunken man, whom the police 
came to remove, but who was allowed to 
remain, on the assurance of the missioner 
that he could deal with the obstruction, 
says, ‘‘I feel we owe a debt of gratitude 
to the Metropolitan police for their courtesy 
and fair-mindedness, qualities which pro- 
vincial forces might well emulate.’® The 
most striking fact of my week’s experience 
was the number of broad religious thinkers 
who attended our meetings. Several men 
not associated with any church assured me 
that their views were those which were 
being expounded by the Mission. But the 
difficulty is to fix them to a worshipping 
community. I feel sure we are doing a 
much-needed work which is bound to have 
far-reaching results.’* Rev. J. M. White- 
man joined the van on the Thursday, and 
the meetings continued to grow. On 
Sunday they reached their highest point, 
when 800 people were present. On Satur- 
day evening Mr. Whiteman was unable to 
be present, but as several hundreds of 
people had assembled Mr. Broadhead took 
the meeting, having the assistance of Mr. 
Clayden in the chair. The Hanwell meet- 
ings have been the largest which have so 
far been held by the London Mission, and 
are a pleasant set-off to the report pre- 
sented last week. This week end the van 
is at Southall and the Mission opens at 
Uxbridge on the 20th. 

Mipianp District (Lay missioner, Mr. 
B. Tatrnor).— A short engagement at 
Brierley Hill opened on Bank Holiday and 
closed on the Wednesday night. It was 
soon found that the people would not come 
on to the Fair Ground, and accordingly the 
van was taken each night into one of the 
side streets, where good meetings were 
held, although the attendances were small. 
Rev. J. Ellis writes in appreciation of the 
help which was given him at the Lye by 
-Rev. I. Wrigley and his people, and men- 
tions that visitors were present from Stour- 
bridge and Cradley. The meetings at both 
places visited were not large, but a good 
impression was produced, and the results 
were satisfactory. ‘* The experience of a 
third season still further strengthens my 
conviction that the Mission deserves the 
enthusiastic support of our churches gener- 
ally.’* The friends of the church at Dudley 
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regretted that the van was due to visit 
that town in the height of the holiday 
season, and were consequently unable to 
render the assistance which under more 
favourable circumstances might have been 
possible. Unfortunately, the days have to 
be filled up, and places taken as they come. 
With the help of Rev. W. G. Topping and 
the choir of Oldbury, with Mrs. Topping 
at the harmonium, it was decided to go on 
with the meetings. Some of the Dudley 
members also came forward, and did all in 
their power to make the meetings a success, 
with the result that one of the best missions 
of the Midland District was held in the 
place. So successful, indeed, were the 
gatherings, that the missioner, Rev. H. F. 
Short, announced toa thousand people on 
the Sunday night that if possible the van 
should return for an evening or two this 
week. Two other meetings were being 
held in the Market Place at the same 
time. Mr. Short sends an encouraging 
report, and mentions the hospitality of 
Councillor Theedam and Mr. Green of the 
Dudley congregation; also that Miss 
Theedam assisted with the music, and that 
helpers were present from Wolverhampton 
as well as from Oldbury. There have been 
many inquiries and much literature has 
been circulated. Meetings have since been 
held at Gornal, and Wolverhampton will 
be reached on the 20th. 

N.B.—This Van will not be at Tipton 
and Bilston as previously arranged, but 
until Sunday meetings will be held near 
the Post-office, Gornal Wood, near Dudley, 
and on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
next in the Bull Ring, Sedgley, near 
Dudley. 

Sourn Wares District. (Lay mis- 
sioner, Mr. A. BAnnEs).—The inactivity at 
Neath on Sunday the 2nd inst. lasted over 
Bank Holiday but on the Tuesday and 
Wednesday big meetings were held with- 
out any police interference. An interview 
with the Mayor was probably responsible 
for this better state of things. Rev. D. G. 
Rees concluded his mission with a meeting 
of 900, and the report tells of an interested 
and sympathetic hearing. As we antici- 
pated, there have been fine meetings at 
Aberdare. Rev. W. Griffiths was miss- 
sioner, and the ministers at Aberdare— 
the venerable Rev. R. J. Jones and Rev. 
M. Evans—presided at the services and 
took portions of the meetings. Mr. W. 
Davies also took part one evening. The 
addresses were chiefly delivered in Welsh, 
although as a large English speaking ele- 
ment was present the main heads of the 
discourse were emphasised in both tongues. 
On Sunday afternoon a special service was 
held in the chapel, Dr. Griffiths conducting 
the devotions and Mr. Barnes delivering 
an address upon the Van Mission. The 
local friends rendered much assistance, 
and the efforts of the visiting missioner 
were greatly appreciated. Friends came 
from long distances to attend the meetings, 
and there was much enthusiasm. Other 
meetings have been held at Aberaman, 
and the van is now at Mountain Ash, 
where there are many folk who are supposed 
to be in sympathy with our views. Next 
week the Mission opens at Treorchy, where 
the New Theology has made some stir, and 
a movement been started which is in very 
friendly relations with the local Unitarian 
congregation. 
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DETAILS OF THE MEETINGS. 


Lonpon District.—Ealing, August 3, 
attendance 25 Hanwell, August 4 to 9, 


six meetings, attendance 3,800. 


Miptanp District. — Brierley Hill, 
August 3 to 5, three meetings, attendance 
220; Dudley, August 6 to 9, four meetings, 
attendance 2,250. 

ScorLtanp.—Grangemouth, August - 3, 
attendance 500; Stenhousemuir, August 4 
to 9, six meetings, attendance 4,400. 

Soutn Wates.—Neath, August 4 and 5, 
two meetings, attendance 1,350; Aber- 
dare, August 6 to 9, four meetings, attend- 
ance 2,700. 


Totrats.—August 3 to 9, twenty-seven 
meetings, attendance 15,245; average, 
564. 

The Agent wishes to acknowledge, with 
thanks, from “ W.W.,” {1. 


Tuos. P. Speppine. 
ScorrisH VAN.—On Monday, August 3, 
I held my last meeting at Grangemouth, 
and had fully 500 people present. My 
subject was, ‘‘ The Agnostic and his Diffi- 
culties.”’” Iam now at Stenhousemuir and 
am having splendid meetings. I came 
here on Tuesday, August 4, and had an 
audience of 400. On Wednesday I had 
500, on Thursday 1,000. Then a difficulty 
arose. While I was lecturing, I had no 
trouble in keeping a clear roadway, 
as the people could hear me though they 
stood some distance from the van; but 
immediately the questions began the 
people closed round the van, and the 
roadway was blocked. Moreover, after 
the meeting large crowds stood about the 
streets discussing the lecture. On Friday 
evening at 7.30 the police sent to the van 
to say, as my meetings were so large, they 
could not permit me to hold them at the 
cross any longer. I must meet on the Tryst 
Ground. I never quarrel with the police, 
they are my best friends, so I immediately 
did my best to notify the people of the 
change of place and the reason. That 
evening I had an audience of 1,200. On 
Saturday night I had 500, and on Sunday 
night 600. Stenhousemuir is only a 
small place, and I was doubtful as to the 
advisability of coming here, but I am glad 
I came. There is a small Universalist 
ehurch in the village, the only one in 
Scotland. There is no minister, and the 
congregation numbers about 30. I have 
preached at the church three Sundays, 
and each time have had a congregation of 
80. I am preaching there next Sunday. 
I believe the enthusiasm of those few 


people has largely helped to make my | 


meetings in this place so successful. 


E. T. Russet. 


AN anxious correspondent is afraid that 
some innocent reader may have been led 
to take seriously the advertisement of 
‘* A Literary Curiosity ’” which appeared 
in last week’s Inquirer. The advertiser 
quotes from the Eneyclopadia Britannica 
that Eusebius regarded the letter in ques- 
tion as genuine, but does not add a further 

_ sentence from the same authority, to the 
effect that the letter is, of course, an old 
forgery. 
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NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


oe OR ee 


[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 


— 


London: Rhyl-street Domestic Mis- 
sion (Appointment)—The Rev. W. H. 
Rose, of Walthamstow, has accepted the unani- 
mous invitation of the Domestic Mission Com- 
mittee to become the missionary at Rhyl-street 
in succession to Dr. Read, and hopes to enter 
upon his new duties in October. 


Gateshead (Appointment),—The Rey. 
William Wilson, formerly of Rhyl-street Mis- 
sion, London, and of Kilmarnock, and recently 
a special student for two years at Manchester 
College, Oxford, has accepted a cordial and 
unanimous invitation to the pastorship of Unity 
Church, and will begin his ministry there on 
September 6. 


(SS SE ERSTE SAR 
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OTHERS may love Christ for mysterious 
attributes ; I love him for the rectitude 
of his soul and his life. I love him for 
that benevolence which went through 
Judea, instructing the ignorant, healing 
the sick, giving sight to the blind. I love 
him for “that. universal charity which 
comprehended the despised publican, the 
hated Samaritan, the benightcd heathen, 
and sought to bring a world to God and to 
happiness. I love him for that gentle, mild 
forbearing spirit, which no insult, outrage, 
injury could overpower; and which de- 
sired as earnestly the repentance and 
happiness of its foes as the happiness of 
its friends. I love him for the spirit 
of magnanimity, constancy, and fearless 
rectitude with which, amidst peril and 
opposition, he devoted himself to the 
work which God gave him to do. I love 
him for the wise and enlightened zeal 
with which he espoused the true, the 
spiritual interests of mankind, and through 
which he lived and died to redeem them 
from every sin, to frame them after his 
own godlike virtue. I love him, I have 
said, for his moral excellence; I know 
nothing else to love. I know nothing 
so glorious in the Creator or His creatures. 
This is the greatest gift which God bestows, 
the greatest to be derived from His son.— 
Channing. 


LET us rejoice that we are poor, 
And have no gold to keep; 
We do not need to bar the door 
Ere we can go to sleep. 
Robert Leighton. 


Gop’s Spirit falls on me as dew-drops on 
a rose, 
If I but like a rose my heart to him unclose. 
Angelus Silesius, 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


AuGusT 15, 1908. ; 


TE catui that mind free which sets no 


bounds to its love, which is not imprisoned 7 

in itself or in a sect, which recognises in 3 
all human beings the image of God and * 
the rights of His children, which delights 7A 
in virtue and sympathises with suffering $ 


wherever they are seen, which conquers 
pride, anger, and sloth, and offers itself up a 
willing victim to the cause of mankind.— 
Channing. 


OUR CALENDAR. | 


it ig requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publicher sot 
later thsn Thursday Afterzecon. 
eae 


SUNDAY, August i6. 
LONDON. 


Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15, Mr. 
and 7, Mr. T. J. Hoorrr. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road,7, Rey. J. HiePpERSON, . 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street arden : 

1] and 7, Rev. J. C. Batnantryne, “at 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- ~ 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. C. Carssny, D.D. — 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Fincbleys, - 

road. Closed until September S. 
Croydon, Free Christian Ohureh, Weltesley-road. 
Services suspended during August. 
Deptford, Chureh-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. 
A. J. MarcHant, 
Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate. : 
Closed for alterations until August 30.ci 2m oe 
Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
Closed for cleaning. 
Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chathar n 
place, 11.15 and7, Rev. H. EH. Latwam. _ 
Hampstead, Rossiyn- hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.3 
Rey. W. H. Drummonp, B.A. 
Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rev: A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Ilford, The Cleveland Hall, Clereland Road, 
Rev. T. E. M. Epwanrps. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-streot, Il and © 
4, Rev. E. Savett Hicks, M.A. — 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W. No mort 

service during August; 7, Mr. Armyvac 
BAKEWELL. ; 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 1], AMHERST D. Tyss aa 
7, P. D. BLake. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, — Hig! 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. Grora® Canmane 
Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15, Rey. J. AGE 
Horrs. No evening service. ; 
Mansford-street Church and Mission, Petal 
Green, 7, Rev. Gorpon Cooprr, B.A. — 
Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. Birrerso 
6.30, Mr. W. Piaaorr. £ 
Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Churel by 
and 6.30, Rev. L. Jenxtns JoNES. — 
Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 31. 16 Rev. 
: Prux TAYLOR, B.A. No Evening Servite. 3 
Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. — 
MARSHALL; and 7, Mr. Epwarp CAPLETON ia 
Stoke Newington Green, 13.15, Mr. — w 
Pritcuarp. No evening service dur 
August. 
Stratford Unitarian Church, ie Mr, 
Noe; 6.30, Mr. R. W. Perrinaur. 
Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Chure 
Hill, 11 and 7, Rev. W. G. TARRAN 
Wimbledon, ‘Smaller "Worple Hsl. 
until sak, 30. ; 
Wood Green, Unity Church, lL and 7 
Dr. Mummery. a 


i 
Peet A 


W. Piacort, 


SUGAR TAX. 


it consequence of the redu 
we have restored our pac 
BUTTER-SCOTCH to the si 
were before the Tax 
femely: eer St, we 


45 Tablets in the 
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ABERyStTWiTH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, JouN WILLIAM Brown. 

Batu, Trim-street Chapel. 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. R. Smanxs, of Holbeck. 

BEDIFIELD, 2.30 and 6.30. 

Brackroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrt McGex. 

Brackroor, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovuRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Church, Weat Hill- 

#> road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. Josrpu Woop. 

BrieutTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 
11 and 7, Rey. Prizstrry Prin. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GrorcE STREET. 


CantTeRBuRY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars. No 
Service during August. 
Custer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel. Closed for 


alterations. 


- Doveras, 1.0.M., The Gymnasium, Kensington- 


road (off Bucks-road), 11 and 6.30, Ministers 
from Manchester and District. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-aquare, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. C,A. GrinnvEr, B.A. 

Dus, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. 
HamILton VANcg, B.D. 

Framiineuam, 11 and (first Sunday in month 
only) 6.30. 

GuritpForD, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. Geora= Warp. 

Hastings, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rey. 8. Burrows. 

HanrroGgatr, Dawson’s Rooms, St. Mary’s Walk, 
6.30, Rev. A. H. Dotpuin. *‘ Humanitarianism 
and Universal Religion.” 

HorsHam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marten. 

Lrens, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Cuarurs 
HarcGrove, M.A. 

Lztcustrr, Free Christian Church, li and 6.30, 
Rey. GERTRUD VON PETZOLD. 

Liverroot, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHarLEs CRADDOCK. 

Liverroon, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. J. C. Attzn, late of Roxbury, U.S.A. 

Liverroon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. J.C. Oparrs, B.A. 

MarpsronF, Unitarian Church, Karl-street, 11 and 

. 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FarQuHARSON. 

New Briguron and Liscarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. Parry. 

Newront, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. M 
Livans. 1 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.36, Rev. Dr. 
CARPENTER. 

PorrsmMoutH, High-street Chapel, 6.45, Rey. 

-  JameEs Burton, M.A. 

PorrsmoutH, St. Thomas-sireet, 6.45, Rev, 
T. Bonn. 

ScaRposxovucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rey. OrwEtu Bryys. 

Sevenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11. 


What Can We Give Gur - - 


Guests Who Do Not Abstain? 


Here atiastisa perfectly non-alcenolic 
beverage acceptable to ali. it is pure, 
undiluted, unadulterated, sterilised 
Grape Juice direct from the vineyards 
ef Spain. A delightful refreshing 
drink with or without tabie water. 


Mostelle 


can be given toold or young, ailing 

or hearty. It is most delicious and 
nourishing. You have tasted nothing 
like it. , 


Of high-class!Grocers, Stores, &e. 


12/- dozen small bottles : 
—18/- ” large ie } Red or White. 


. ear If your Grocer does not stock, 2 dozen will be sent 


Pe 2 
oa - 
¥ — 

3 J Z 


A SAMPLE BOTTLE and Descriptive 
Bookiet sent to any address for 1/- post free. 


E GRAPE JUICE Co., Lta. 
» 7, Great Tower Street, LONDON, E.C, 


> 


A. 1. WRIGH 


(TREADWELL & WRIGHT) | 


ESTABLISHED 1845, 


33, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


The Shorthand Writer appointed by the Court in Public and Private Examinations under 
the Companies Acts. One of the Official Shorthand Writers to the Court of Bankruptcy. 


Shorthand and Typewriting 


anywhere, at any time, of any 
kind, in any quantity. 


COMPETENT MEN are available at short notice for TEMPORARY or 
OCCASIONAL SECRETARIAL or OFFICE WORK, 


Country Orders for Typewriting despatched same night if required 


Telephone No, 


4865 Central. 


SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. 
J. Street, M.A., LL.B 

SipmoutTH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. WittiaAM Agar. 

Sournrort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. G. A. Paynn. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

TunpEipes Werrs, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road. Closed during August. 

Wrst Kirpy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawnrzs. 

WINDERMERE, Bowness Institute, North Terrace, 
11, Rev. Dovctas Warmstey, B.A. 


——_>____.. 
GERMANY. 
Hameure, The Church of the Liberal Faith, 
Logenhaus, Welckerstrasse. 11, Rey. 


GABDNER PRESTON. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Carrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. Ramspzn Bam. 
FORTH. 


BIRTHS. 


Hatu.—On August 8, at 30, Reservoir-road, 
Prenton, Birkenhead, the wife of Arthur 
W. Hall, of a son. 

TAYLOR.—On August 6, at Morelands, Heaton, 
Bolton, to Mr. and Mrs. J. Perey Taylor, a 
daughter, 


MARRIAGE, 


BEALE—SMITH.—On August 7,at the Church 
of the Messiah, Birmingham, by the Rev. J. 
Worsley Austin, Edmund Phipson, younger 
son of Charles G. Beale, of Maple Bank, 
Edgbaston, to Annie Lucy,younger daughter 
of William Arthur Smith, of 154, Hagley- 
road, Edgbaston. 


DEATHS. 


ATKINS.—On August 5,at The Hall, Hinckley, 
Jobn Atkins, J.P., aged 79 years. 

GASKELL.—On August 7, at 5, The Grove, 
Highgate, Janet Beatrice Gaskell, aged 19, 
youngest daughter of Roger Gaskell. 

GREAVES.—Margaret Ryder Wilde Greaves, 
born March 6, 1830, wife of the Rev. Cyril 
Abdy, Greaves, D.C.L., passedaway, August 
5,at Court House, Blean, near Canterbury, 
after a very brief illness. She was married 
33 years and 3 days, was the daughter of the 
Rev. Richard Pearson, M.A , Cantab., who 
had served several Curacies and Chaplaincies 
in East Anglia and Bedfordshire. She was 
much respected by all parties, 


RELIMINARY NOTICE. — Stand 

Unitarian Sunday School Extension, 

A Sale of Work in connection with the above 

will be held on October 28, 29, and 31 next. 

Goods spe be sent to The Parsonage, Stand, 
Whitefield. 


HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU brings 


Scbools, etc, 


HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRL, 
HIGHGATE, LONDON,N. Head Mistress: Miss 
Liztan TaLpot, B.A. Honours Lond, Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians. 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming, Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 
ministers. Apply to the Hrap MIsTREsS. 
LETCHWORTH SCHOOL, 
LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 
CHOOL FOR BOYS, from six years up- 
wards. Bracing air. Thorough all 
round, umnsectarian education, without 
break, fitting for professional or other careers. 
Special regard to health and physical develop- 
ment. Delicate boys properly cared for. 
Principal,_J, H. N. Stephenson, M.A, 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PRINCIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS, 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 


—_>_—_ 

TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

: CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ANTED, a Gentleman to act as 

Organist and Choirmaster for the Chow- 
bent Unitarian Chapel. Applicants must be 
Fellows of the Royal Coliege of Organists. 
The proposed salary is £50 per annum.— 
Applications to besent to Mr. JAMES GREGORY, 
A, Klizabeth-street, Atherton, Nr. Man- 
chester. 


OUNG LADY desires Engagement 

as Companion. Has bad thorough train- 

ing and could assist in housekeeping, correspon- 

dence, &c.—Address, A. P. B., Inquirer 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ANTED immediately, a well- 

recommended good Plain Cook, Single 

lady. One other servant. Wayes £20.—H. P., 
Whyteways, Haslemere. 


ue SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, AtBANy Roap, SouTHPORT. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

&hefield Telegraph :-“Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which areneedful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence. 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Manchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully 
considered,” 

Miligate Monthly: “Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


together Congregations needing Ministers, and 
Ministers desiring a fresh charge. The 
Membership Roll of the Fellowship includes 
169 Ministers, and is increasing annually. 
Congregations are invited to communicate 
with the Rev. J. Crowruer Hirst, Gateacre, 
Liverpool, the Hon. Sec. of the Bureau. 
Denpy AGATE, President of the 
C.J. Srreer, Hon; Secretaryf Fellowship, 


phe HE UNITARIAN MONTHLY.”— 

Magazine for Unitarian Propaganda. 
Adopted by churches with or without local 
page. Issued for last Sunday in each previous 
month. One copy post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a 


year; 9d.per dozen; 3s. 6d. per 100; extra 
charge local page.—Address to Epiror, The 
Parsonage, Mottram, Manchester, 
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THE LATEST FOUNTAIN PEN, 1908 MODEL. 


One of the leading manufacturers of Gold Fountain Pens challenges i demonstrate that their Pens are the 
very best, and have the lar; gest sale, that no better article can be produced. 


They offer to give away 100,000 10/6 Diamond 2/6 
Star Fountain Pens, 1908 Model, for 2/6 each & 
toe Ps “A fitted with erat Solid Gold Nie tee peinied, Bohne 1 Dune erg eter 
smooth, so ANC S ing ). Ss Si gulate e Low or 10 and a. e laf Tel Sa 
eee rite fora oo writing and a pleasure to use. Twin Feed and Spiral to regu h ‘Gar Artists 
One of the letters we daily receive :—“ Please send me THREE MORE PENS ; the half dozen in use are giving every 
satisfaction to my friends.” in 


Stained 


y 
Leaded 


THE SELF-FILLING AND SELF-GLEANING PERFECTION | FOUNTAIN PEN 3 is a 


i 


It is non-leakable, fills itself in an instant, cleans itself in a 
— 


marvel Of Simplicity; it deserves to be popular. 
The Massive 14-carat Gold Nib is iridium 


moment—a, press, a fill—and every part is guaranteed for two years. 


pointed, and will last for years, and improves in use. Fine, Medium, Broad, or J points can be had. fo Glass 
This Marvellous Self-Filling Pen, worth 15/-, sf si 
is offered as an advertisement for 5/6 each 5/6 
Is certain to be the Pen of the Future. Every Pen is guaranteed, and money will be returned if not fully satis- & 
fled. Any of our readers desiring a really genuine article cannot do better than write to the Makers, , 
THE RED LION MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 714, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, Hemorial 
and acquire this bargain. (Agents wanted ) 
AM I RIGHT? Cat 
Board and Residence, I take it that you require your MS. to be neatly and & 
clearly typed oe a good paper and by a compe 
operator, for which service you are prepared to pay a 
OURNEMOUTH.— Elvaston, West | reasonable price? AmIright? If so, write or phone Mosaics, 


Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
cliffe Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard tables 
Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff Promenade-~ 
Due south, Near Unitarian Church. [lustrated 
Tariff.—Apply, Mrs. and Mr. Pocoox. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine 
billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate. 
—Mr.and Mrs. Sipney P. Porter, 


EWQUAY, CORNWALL—APART- 

MENTS, or would Let Furnished. Sea 

view.—Mrs. VICKERS, Hazel Mount, Bay View 
Terrace. 


EHAFORD, 

‘Apartments facing the sea ; 
recommended ; moderate terms. 

Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 5. Claremont-terrace. 


ISS EMILY NEWLING cannot re- 
ceive any more paying guests until 
September.—15, Penrith-road, Keswick. 
O LET, in North London, one or 
more Large Rooms. Fine situation, and 


near Tube. Partial board.—S. H., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


R EQUIRED, Companion - Pupil 
(boarder), to share lessons with own two 

daughters (5 and 8).—Prarce, “ Glengariff,” 

Marshall’s-road, Sutton, Surrey. 


LONDON, W. 


SUSSEX. — Furnished 
highly 


WO LADIES RECEIVE OTHERS, 

Teachers, Students, &c., in their 

Flat. References.—H. V. N., INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Opposite the British Madeund 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION. 
e ELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. 
m This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
s throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious 
m Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
= Smoking Rooms, Heated throughout. Bed- 
rooms (including attendance) from 3s. 6d. to 
6s. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
a cd’ Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 
10s. 6d. per day, 


for my terms at once. I guarantee satisfaction. 
Cc. HERBERT CESAR, 
Homefield, Woodstock Road, St. Albans. 


LATE OF 
10, Grange Road, Canonbury, London, N. 
LER EE 
TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, TRANSLATING, 
Authors’ MSS. accurately copied at reasonable 
rates. Special quotations for quantities. First- 
class work guaranteed. Evening and Secre- 
tarial work undertaken with Machine; also 
typing on machine direct from dictation. 
SERMONS A SPECIALITY.—Miss BH, L. Stent, 
68, Aldersgate-street, E.C., and 33, Crouch 
Hall-road, N. 


BRASS PLATES 


Of Every lescziption 


Church Decorators. 
13, Lisle Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. | 
Under the direction of Geo. G. LAIDLER. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD GUARAN- 

TEE—your money returned if you want — 

it. All guaranteed finest Irish manufacture 

throughout. Irish Linen Pillow Cases, frilled, 

1/6. Free lists and patterns. —Hovrron’ 8, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 
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tH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE- ere LONDON BRIDGE, 
E.C. 


Made by WALTER BOWLES, 
20, AIR STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
ESIGNER and Heraldic Engraver on Gold, Silver, 
and Ivory. 
Crests, and Monograms, 
description, Pads, Inks, &e. 
Send for goeratens 


Assets, £167,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawnenos, Bart., J.P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Mazx H. Jupas, A.R.1.B.A, 
Miss CuciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F, H. A. Hagpcoastrn, RENCE. y 
F.§.1. Miss Ornmn, 


BrEPHEN SEAWARD TAYLER, 


Letter cases mounted with Arms, 
Rubber Stamps of every 


Estebises 1888, 


~ TYPEWRITING. 
What Clients aay of my werk :— 


Thoroughly satisfied.” A SOUND AND “READY MEANS OF = 
“Prompt attention and excellent work.” INVESTMENT. Re 
“ Typing all, Tight and very nicely done.” me 
“Careful typing.” e- 2 


PREFERENCE SHARES of £10 each now 
being issued at 4 per cent. Interest free of 
Income Tax. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED ar 3 anp 3} PER 
CENT. Interest free of Income Tax. 

ADVANCES made to buy or build your own 
house, 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 

CHARLES A. PRICH, Manager. 


Please write for my terms at once. 
Miss M. HOEY, 
oi Fairfax Road, South Hampstead, London, N. W 


YPEWRITING. —Young Lady, ex- 
pert steno-typist, and highly recom- 
mended for literary work, undertakes Type- 
writing. Special care taken with author’s 
MSS., and absolute accuracy guaranteed. 
9d, per 1.000 words; with carbon copy, 1s. per 
1,000. Specimen of work submitted.—Miss 
ARCHER, 14, St. Andrew’s-chambers, Wells- 
street, Oxford- street, London, W. 


Cerms for Advertisements, — 


TYPEWRITING 


Advertisements for THE INQUIRER should be 
addressed to the PUBLISHER, 3, pee me: 
Strand, London, W.C.,and should reach the office . 
not later than Twelve o’clock on THURSDA 
to appear the same week. The poate of charges 


Executed at reasonable prices. Specimens of 


work submitted. 
Special Terms for quantities. 
Send for price list. 


MISS MAY BURTON, is ae follows :— 8, 
Ss Cleveland Srreets mongens w. PER PAGE ec AS Sua Dee rn 
= a Haur-PaGe ... ot | we SEE 


Established im 1866. 


PER COLUMN... “ws  « 2 0.048 
JOSEPH TEBBUTT, INCH IN COLUMN .«. ww 0 3 6 


Specisl Terms for a Series. 

Calendar Notices, 10s, per year, 2 lines. 

Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum charge, 1/6 
_ Situations Vacant and Wanted, 

20 words, Is. ; every 6 words we, 4d. 


Transfer and Commission Agent, 

71, OXFORD ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Send for particulars of Businesses for 
sale, from £20 to £1,000, London and 
Country.—Advice free, 


ay 


pas san £ Ess dake pet 


EATON’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


22, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 


LON DON 
Facing the Garderis of the Foundling Institution. 
Central. Homelike. Beds from 1s. 6d. 


3 insertions charged as 


All payments in respect to THE Inceant 
be made to BH, KENNEDY, 3, Essex-street,St 
London, W.C. The entire remittance sh 
accompany all orders to insert Advertisemes 


LUMS from the Orchard to your 
Home. The best preserving plum i is the 
Pershore Egg, which I supply when in best 
condition, at 4/6 per 24 lbs., to any station in 
England and Wales, and for 5/- to Scotland, 
Ireland, &c. Good fruit, well packed. Car- 
riage paid by passenger train. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Llustrated list giving full par- 


Breakfast and Tea from 1s. Patronized re- 
peatedly by many visitors during the 30 years 
of its existence, 


ticulars of these and other plums free, to all 
mentioning this paper.—H. B. POLLARD, 
Fruit Grower, Evesham, 


